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Qn the Practical Value of the Analyses of Soils. 





BY S. W. JOHNSON. 





The continued recommendation of soil-analyses, as 
a guide to the farmer, makes it proper to discuss at 
length their practical value. Asa means of developing 
the natural laws of growth and cultivation, chemical 
analysis must continue to be, as it has been, of the very 
highest importance. A few years ago, in the infancy of 
agricultural science, it was found in many cases, that 
analysis indicated correctly what improvements were 
needed by soils; and the adoption of the general principle 
—that planis require for their rapid development, 
that the composition of their ash should be reflected 
in the soil; i. ¢., that those inorganic ingredients 
which are found in a plant in large proportion must 
be present in the soluble part of the soil in large pro- 
pertion, in order to produce that plant—ted neces- 
sarily to the idea, that, by comparing ash and soil 
analyses, an easy adjustment of the soil to the wants 
of the plant might be made. 


The accumulation of knowledge on these topics has, 
however, clearly shown, that although it is often true 
that the analysis of a soil economically indicates the 
amendments that are needful to make it productive, it 
is frequently the case, that an analysis fails altogether 
to furnish useful indications; and if its results are 
valuable, it is often the case that they cost more than 
they are worth, or at least, knowledge equally good, 
perhaps better, might have been far more cheaply and 
certainly obtained. 

The opinions of learned men on the value of soil- 
analyses for practical purposes, are very various. 
BoussinGAuLt long ago declared them “ more curious 
than useful.” Srocxuarpr, in his 2d series of Chem- 
ical Field Lectures, Leipzig, 1853, has written as fol- 
lows: ‘To estimate the productive quality of a soil 
by chemical analysis is at this time impossible, and 
will indeed remain impossible.’ Prof. Woirr, of Ho- 


henheim, Wurtemburg, in his recent classical treatise 
on scientific agriculture, writes of the scientific impor- 
tance of making a certain class of soil-investigations— 
which have not yet been undertaken ; but of the prac- 
tical use of analysing this or that soil in particular, to 
assist in improving it, he says not a word that I have 








been able to find, in the whole work of 1200 pages. 
He is, however, of the opinion that, “ in general, Prac- 
tice has gone ahead of Science, in its ability to judge 
of the fertility of a soil; and he therefore wisely re- 
commends that “science connect her labors with the 
experience of the farm, endeavor to solve the problem 
that practice furnishes, and thus do the agriculturist 
direct service, in explaining the phenomena with which 
he is already acquainted.’ Prof. J. F. W. Jounsron, 
in the older editions of his lectures on Ag. Chemistry, 
attached a medium value to soil-analyses. The confi- 
dence of Prof. Norton in their use was quite firm in 
the early part of his career, but in his later public ad- 
dresses, and more decidedly in private conversation, he 
expressed his faith in qualified terms. Prof Nasu of 
Amherst, has advanced the opinion, that were analyses 
of soils made at state cost, they would be very useful ; 
but otherwise considers them too expensive for com- 
mon use. Mr. Mares of the Working Farmer, has 
industriously advocated soil analyses, as a practical 
guide to the farmer, and has published many in his 
paper. 

= this disagreement of the doctors, let facts de- 
cide. 


It would be proper to remark here somewhat on the 
methods in which analyses are carried out, for in scarce 
any matter is humbug more rife than in this, but the 
matter will be but briefly noticed for the present. 
When speaking of analyses in the course of this paper, 
only such are meant, as are carried out conscientiously, 
skilfully, and with a full knowledge of the subject ; 
which are, in fact, just all they pretend to be; and 
which, further, define precisely, what they pretend to 
be. No account is taken of $5 analyses. A reliable 
analysis cannot by any means be made for so little mo- 
ney, and support the analyst. The two great societies 
of Great Britain, indeed, make analyses for their mem- 
bers at 1 guinea, if I remember right; but distinctly 
state that this is a nominal price, scarcely more than 
paying for the substances used, without reckoning the 
operator’s time. It is possible that certain analysts 
may have discovered improved processes, by which 
their labor and expense is abridged; but such process- 
es have not been submitted to the judgment of the sci- 
entific world, and cannot pass current there. 

Admitting that a good analysis can be procured, 
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have we evidence that it can be so carried out as to re- 
present the composition of the soil? A farmer has 
several hundred acres of soil; how many analyses are 
needed “ to cover all this ground?” Often on a small 
farm, if we can judge by the look of the earth, there 
are a half dozen varieties. There are frequently de- 
cided variations within a very small area; and it rare- 
ly happens on farms that have been long under culti- 
vation, that one specimen of soil represents the whole. 
The soil that is annually worked over by the plow, is 
different from the undisturbed subsoil; and the latter 
may vary every few inches of its depth. How many 
analyses then must often be needed! But it is said,— 
“collect from various parts of the field, and thus get 
an average.’ This is but making bad, worse ; for the 
analysis of such a mixture, only represents the compo- 
sition of the few pounds which have been sent to the 
chemist; but not that of the millions of Ibs. that re- 
main in the fields. In very many cases—not indeed 
in all—the number of analyses that must be made, 
renders the whole thing impracticable. 


But admitting the soil of the whole farm to be uni- 
form in composition, what are the accidents that may 
vitiate analytical results? It may easily happen that 
an egg or snail shell lodge in the identical specimen of 
soil selected for analysis—then the carbonate of lime 
may come out too high. The droppings of a dog or 
bird, will thus make a thousand acres rich in phos- 
phates ! 

Allowing, however, that such contingencies may be 
perfectly provided against, and that a competent chem- 
ist has made a bona fide analysis of a fair specimen of 
the soil—is chemical analysis, even of the most refined 
character, capable of giving constant results on the 
same soil, or valuable results at all? Ih. 1846 the 
Prussian ‘‘ Landes (Economic Collegium” in-tituted a 
series of experiments ‘‘ to determine in what proportion 
certain inorganic ingredients of the soil must be pre- 
sent in order to nourish definite plants.’ To settle this 
question experimentally, it was concluded to select 14 
soils in various parts of Prussia, to have three speci- 
mens of each analysed under the direction of such 
chemists as Liebig, Rosé and others ; then to crop these 
soils from year to year with rape (Brassica napus) and 
peas, until they were so exhausted as to be able to pro- 
duce no more; when it was proposed to analyse them 
again, and ascertain the loss they had jncurred. The 
42 analyses were communicated to the public, by Pro. 
Maawnus in May,1849, and are accessible to the English 
reader, in Liebig and Kopp’s Report on the Progress of 
Chemistry for that year. From these analyses, execu- 
ted by the most competent chemists that the world fur- 
nishes, results—what might have been expected, that 
three analyses of the same soil, carefully collected for 
the purpose, give variable results. In one soil, for ex- 
ample, one chemist found .009 pr. ct. of phosphoric 
acid; another .169 pr. ct., and the third .832 pr. ct. In 
another soil, in one specimen is found a quantity too 
small to be weighed, a “ trace ;” the 2d yields 1.028 pr. 
et. ; the 3d only .009 pr. ct. In another soil, two analy- 
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ses agree in stating the presence of a pretty good sup- 
ply. one giving .456—the other .651 pr. ct., while ac- 
cording to the third analysis there is none! In ano- 
ther soil, on the other hand, two analyses agree that 
phosphoric acid is absent, while according to the third, 
it contains .229 pr. ct. Similar variations occur in the 
other ingredients. Which of these analyses shall 
serve as the basis of a prescription for improving the 
soil? The farmer is advised never to have more than 
one analysis made of his sick soil; if he gets three, 
they will give him more trouble than employing as 
many physicians of different schools when he himself 
issick. Each one makes a different diagnosis, and de- 
mands a different prescription. 

Maewnvs calculates that the average harvest of rape 
seed and straw, from a “‘morgen,”’ contains 13 Ibs. of 
phosphoric acid. The soil of a morgen taken to the depth 
of 9 inches, he calculates would weigh 1,944,000 Ibs. 
13 Ibs. is then 0.00066 pr. ct. of the weight of the soil. 
Chemical analysis is incapable of deciding as to 0.01 in 
the case of soils, scarcely as to 0.1 pr. ct. How many 
crops, and how many lbs. of phosphoric acid may be 
removed from the soil, and chemical analysis never be 
able to tell the difference ? 


Maanus further shows that from a soil in which the 
closely agreeing results of three analysts gave 0.0073 
pr. ct. of phosphoric acid, three crops of rape were 
gathered, in ’46, ‘47 and ’48, the last of which was 
greater than the first (no manure was used,) and the 
three crops, not including chaff, drew from the soil a 
greater percentage of phosphoric acid, viz., .018 pr. ct. 
of the soil, than the soil contained according to the 
three analyses—viz., .0073 pr.ct. Magnus remarks— 
“Tt follows from this, that plants do not need to find in 
the soil any much greater quantities of a substance 
than is required to their development.” 


Every farmer who has employed guano successfuliy, 
knows that 400 lbs. per acre is a good application, of- 
ten making a crop double and quadruple in its yield. 
An acre contains 43,560 sq. ft. Taken to a depth of 6 
in. it has half this number — 21,784 cubic feet. As- 
suming a cubic foot of soil to average 80 lbs. in weight, 
(Johnston’s Lectures, p. 291 Am. ed.) we have then for 
an acre to the depth of half a foot, 1,742,400 Ibs of 
soil. 400 Ibs. = 1-43561, = 0.00023 of the weight, — 
0.023 pr. ct. of the weight of an acre of soil. Peru- 
vian guano contains say 25 pr .ct. of phosphates = } of 
the whole. } of 0.023 pr. et., is 0.0058 pr. ct. Am- 
monia averages 17 pr. ct. of the best guano, call it 20 
pr. ct. 1-5. 1-5 of 0.023 — 0.0046 pr. ct. These frac- 
tions then, 0.0058, and 0.0046, respectively represent 
the additions in per cents of phosphates, and of am- 
monia which an acre of soil receives in 400 lbs. of gu- 
ano, supposing the latter to be uniformly mixed to the 
depth of 6 inches. A ton of guano would add five times 





as much, viz., 0.029 pr. ct., and 0.023 pr. ct. 


Chemical analysis is utterly incompetent to discover 
these slight quantities. The addition of a ton of guano 
to an acre of soil, would make no perceptible difference 
in the results of an analysis! But the farmer knows 
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that a soil now giving a moderate crop, will often yield 
a very heavy one, by adding to it a few hundred 
weight of guano, and be totally spoiled for several 
years, on addition of a ton. Yet chemical analysis 
would give him results practically identical in all these 
cases. 

Practice has taught that exhausted land often re- 
covers its fertility wonderfully, by laying a season or 
two in fallow. Yet in this case nothing is added to the 
soil. Qn the contrary, its organic matter must waste 
by the ordinary process of decay. The renewal of 
fertility, depends merely upon a change in the condi- 
tion of the soil. Ingredients before insoluble, become 
soluble and available; but analysis, at present, is by 
no means able to follow, and estimate these changes. 
In fact, if it be admitted that the chemist can estimate 
quantities with the utmost accuracy and nicety desira- 
ble, yet he cannot set qualities, conditions, in their 
true light. His attempts at this must ever remain 
vague and unsatisfactory; for the soil is the subject of 
perpetual changes, which he can only imperfectly un- 
derstand, much less imitate. 

So much depends upon the physical condition of the 
soil, that analysis alone, can form no safe basis of 
judgment. Nothing but lichens and mosses will grow 
on a block of granite. Reduce the granite to pieces 
as large as pins-heads, and it forms a poor soil. But 
grind it to a fine, impalpable dust, and wheat sown in 
it will grow and mature, if it have suitable weather. 
Yet granite is granite, “though it be brayed in a mor- 
tar.” It contains the needful inorganic elements, but 
they are slowly soluble in water. Increase the sur- 
face on which water may exercise its solvent action, a 
million or a million million times, as is done by pul- 
verization ; and we proportionately increase the quan- 
tity of matter, which the granite may yield to water 
and to plants in a given time. By simple pulveriza- 
tion, we may convert a mountain of rock into a field, 


in which the tender grains will almost reach perfec- 
tion. 


The readers of The Cultivator, will remember that 
a few years ago, Weits of Cambridge, analysed sev- 
eral soils of the Scioto valley, distinguished for their 
fertility; having yielded excellent crops for many 
years without manure. The results of the analysis did 


not essentially differ from those obtained on the poor 
soils of New England. The extreme fineness of the 
particles, gave the only clue to the difference in their 
fertility. English agriculture is full of examples of 
sandy barrens being converted into productive fields by 
underdraining, subsoiling, and plowing under green 
crops, with only trifling additions of manure. In these 
cases it is a change of physical condition, not of chem- 
ical composition, that has caused most of the benefit. 
Whatever stores of nutriment may exist in a soil, they 
cannot avail any thing, unless they are accessible to 
the plant. If the soil is a heavy water-soaked clay, 
plants cannot extend their roots into it. If it is a wet 
sard, they refuse to extend their roots in it. But ana- 
lysis yields the same results, whether the soil is coarse 


or fine, whether wet or dry. The chemist dries them | 
all to the same degree, and they must alike be ground | 


beneath his unrelenting pestle. Could the chemist 
analyse the whole field, he could tell its composition to 
a grain; could he operate with the 100th part of it, 
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his results would be very exact; and with the 1000th 
part they would be sufficiently accurate: but when 
from the analysis of a few ounces conclusions are to be 
drawn as to the treatment of the 2,000,000 Ibs. in an 
acre, or the many millions of a large farm, and this, 
to tenths, or hundredths of a pr. ct., the matter becomes 


ridiculous. Chemical analysis is wonderfully accurate 
when adjusted to the proper scale, but a microscope 
won’t serve to study the stars. The results of the ana- 
lysis of 10 grains of pure common salt represent the 
composition of all the salt in earth and sea, because 
salt is perfectly homogeneous; it always consists of the 
same elements in the same proportions; but the soil 
may be the most heterogeneous mixture in all nature, 
as a glance at its origin shows. 

But it may be answered, that it has often happened 
that the analysis of a soil has enabled the chemist to 
inform the farmer what applications must be made, in 
order to renew a lost fertility, or establish it in a soil 
hitherto barren. This cannot be denied. Cases do 
occur in which analysis gives strikingly valuable re- 
sults. But it is yet to be proved, that such cases are 
common. It may be observed that the prescriptions 
founded on analysis, usually cover a pretty large 
ground; they almost invariably recommend those ap- 
plications which crops most need, and for every one 
ingredient that is wanting, several are supplied. Thus 
if potash be deficient, ashes are recommended: if 
phosphoric acid be wanting, bones, or superphosphate 
of lime are the remedies; if ammonia be thought 
needful, guano is advised; while barn-yard manure, 
is at once a panacea for all these evils. A careful 
sifting of all these cases, would doubtless strip the re- 
sults of much of their wonder, and refer many of thém 
to very simple and obvious causes. 


I do not doubt that in very many cases a careful 
investigation of a soil—chemical, physical ‘and his- 
torical—by a genuine scientific farmer—one, familiar 
at once with science and practice—would afford safe 
and nearly accurate data for its propertreatment. But 
this would be always expensive, and in nine cases out 
of ten, would not pay. Soil analysis, at the best, is a 
chance game; and where one wins, a hundred may 
lose. It is the royal road to what the farmer should 
reach by study, and a profound understanding of natu- 
ral laws. By this is meant that it is no practicable 
road, not one which should be often trodden by the 
man of moderate means; athough it may be entered 
upon by the wealt and curious, who have no need to 
work in order to eat. A soil-analysis is always inter- 
esting, often valuable, rarely economical. It may 
amuse the amateur, and instruct the philosopher, but 
for the farmer its value is small, if he has to pay for 
it. It is only by the application of the general prin- 
ciples which may be developed from numerous analy- 
ses, that he can hope to be directly benefited. 


But what shall the farmer do? Shal! he grope in 
the dark? No! But let him beware of false lights 
which are now-a-days hanging out in abundance. Let 
him beware of taking advice from two dangerous cha- 
racters ;—-the conceited farmer who knows a little sci- 
ence, and the officious philosopher who knows a little 
farming. 

It is far more difficult te warn against a course that 
is unsafe, than to point out one that will lead to desira- 
ble ends. Practice must accomplish many of her ends 
in her own ways for a long time to come. She should 
thank Science for rebuking her errors, and should re- 
ject them as they become manifest. She should accept 
the light that Science sheds upon her path, though the 
rays be those of a taper. Science should carry her- 
self modestly, as befits her youth, and not talk too loud- 
ly on all occasions of old-fogyism vs. progress. She 
should remember her failings. The sister of 60 centu- 
ries, and she of tender years, should join hands, and 
walk harmonionsly together towards the fields of pro- 
mise that lie in the fruitful Coming Time. Munich, 
May, 1854. 
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Construction of Cisterns. 





In consequence of the repeated inquiries we receive 
for information relative to the best construction of rain- 
water cisterns, we are induced to furnish some brief 
practical hints on the subject. The great value of an 
abundant supply of water to houses and barns, and 
which may be easily had by providing capacious cis- 
terns, renders it important that the cheapest, best, and 
most convenient mode of construction should be adopt- 
ed. 

The two all-essential requisites for under-gronnd cis- 
terns, are good hydraulic lime, and a supply of 
clear pure sand. These must be selected from experi- 
ence or trial, or by choosing such as have already prov- 
ed efficient for this purpose. Good hydraulic cement 
will in the course of a few months become about as hard 
as sandstone. When this hardening process does not 
take place, it must be attributed to bad materials, or 
to intermixing in wrong proportions. On the latter 
point, some are misled by adopting the practice em- 
ployed in mixing conmon lime mortar, the hardest ma- 
terial resulting in this case where the sand consti- 
tutes about five-sixths of the whole. But the hard- 
est water-lime mortar cannot be made if the sand 
forms much more than two-thirds of the whole. 

A very common and a cheap form for the cistern is 
to dig a round hole into the ground with sloping sides, 
somewhat in the form of a narrow-bottomed tub, and 
then to plaster immediately upon the earth, fig. 1. Un- 
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Fig. 1. 
less a slope is given to the sides, the mortar cannot be 
made to keep its place while soft, as it is nearly im- 
possible to find a soildry and hard enough to retain 
the plastering by simple adhesion. The top of this 
kind of cistern must therefore be wide, and consequent- 
ly difficult to cover very large ones effectually and sub- 
stantially. The covering is usually made by stiff and 
durable plank, supported if necessary by strong scant- 
ling, and over this is placed about one foot of earth to 
exclude completely the frost. A hole with a curb, 
about eighteen inches by two feet, must be left in this 
sovering, for the admission of the water pipe or pump, 
and to allow a man to enter for cleaning out the cis- 
tern when necessary. In cold or freezing weather, it 
is indispensably requisite to have this hole well stopped 
to exclude frost, which would otherwise enter the wet 
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Fig. 2. 

cement or walls, and produce cracking and leakage—a 
frequent cause of the failure of water-lime cisterns. 

This is the cheapest form of such reservoirs, but a 
better, more capacious, and more durable mode is to 
dig the hole with perpendicular sides in the form of a 
barrel, and build the walls with stone or hard brick, to 
receive the plastering. (Fig. 2.) In consequence of its 
circular form, operating like an arch, these walls will 
not be in danger of falling if not more than half the 
ordinary thickness of similar walls. For large cisterns 
they should be thicker than for small ones. The walls 
should be built perpendicular until about half way up, 
when each successive layer should be contracted, so as 
to bring them nearer together, in the form of an arch, 
reducing the size of the opening at the top, and ren- 
dering a smaller covering necessary. If the subsoil is 
always dry, or never soaked or flooded with water, the 
walls may be laid in common lime mortar, and after- 
wards plastered on the inner surface with the cement. 
But in wet subsoils, the whole wall should be laid in 
water lime. If the bottom is hard earth or compact 
gravel, a coating of an inch or two may be spread im- 
mediately upon the earth bottom ; but in other instan- 
ces the bottom should be first laid with flat stone, or 
paved with round ones, the cement spread upon these. 

The plastering upon the sloping earth walls as first 
described, (Fig. 1,) should never be less than an inch 
thick, and if the earth is soft, it should be more. On 
the stone or hard brick walls, (Fig. 2,) half an inch 
will be thick enough. Cisterns can rarely if ever be 
made free from danger of breaking, without giving 
them at least two successive coats, and three will be 
safer—the previous coat in each instance being allow- 


-ed to become dry and hard. 


As the best mortar begins to harden in a very short 
time after mixing, it is best to mix the lime and sand 
dry, and to apply water to small successive portions as 
wanted. <pitiiiisee 


THe Cuerry SivG.—This larva, which eats the pul- 
py part of the leaf of the cherry, and sometimes of oth- 
er fruit trees, is most effectually routed by a sprink- 


ling of lime. Air-slacked lime, applied in the dew of 
the morning, usually accomplishes the desired purpose. 
Dry, water-slacked lime, taken fresh, is still better, be- 
ing more caustic. 


































































Notices of New Books. 


Farm ImpPLeMENTS; and the Principles of their 
Construction and Use; an Elementary and Familiar 
Treatise on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosophy 
generally, as Applied to the Ordinary Practices of 
Agricultare. With 200 engraved Illustrations. By 
Joun J. Tuomas. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is just such a book as we should expect from the 
previous well known and highly valued works of Mr. 
Txomas. Simple and unadorned, though by no means 
dull or uninteresting in style, it gives the plainest evi- 
dence that it was written—not for the sake of making 
a book, but because there was information needed on 
the subjects of which it treats, and with the sole end in 
view of conveying that information in the clearest and 
fittest manner. Where the principles of mechanics re- 
quire minute explanation, as directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the faurmer’s every-day toil, his illustra- 
tions are carefully drawn from the farmer's every-day 
life. He blends together agricultural information and 
mechanical. And in the somewhat beaten track of 
works on Natural Philosophy, we think the treatise be- 
fore us quite as successful as any with which we are 
acquainted—not even excepting those which our college 
professors have endeavored to adapt to the wants of 
schools and academies. 

It would be needless to point out in this age of ms- 
chinery and calculation, the intimate connection be- 
tween every object about us necessary to our comfort 
or enjoyment, and the laws and forces of mechanics. 
While their investigation is to the mere inquirer an 
interesting study, those who live by the sweat of the 
brow in almost any capacity whatever, and many whose 
labor is of the brain, are obliged to understand them. 
They are at the foundation of man’s progress every 
where and in every way. So long as his experience with 
matter was his only guide, he was still and stationary. 
But when he learned to reason from this experience, 
—when Bacon taught philosophy to be his servant and 
not his master, his advances soon became quick and 
real. In every art to which the mechanical knowledge, 
thus acquired, has been applied, its victories, often un- 
expected and always wonderful, have been but step- 
ping stones to still higher attainment. 

In agriculture, however, until a comparatively recent 
period, the true principles of mechanics have been 
unapplied, and as a consequence, little advance at- 
tained. And now, although improved implements are 
the product of almost daily invention, their use is far 
from being as general as we should wish, or as most 
imagine. The farmer is not well enough versed in the 
first principles of mechanics, to see the importance and 
economy of their being strictly followed in the tools he 
uses. His fathers gathered in harvest after harvest 
whi'e they lived, and why should he not take the same 
course they took, to accomplish the same result? It is 
recommended by the respect with which he views its au- 
thors and by the love he bears the old fields where it 
was ever practiced; he is strengthened in it by his 
isolation from his fellows, perhaps by the moderate 
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success which it obtains. He needs, we repeat, most 
of all, a thorough understanding of the laws and 
forces of mechanics,—not, it may be, a sufficient know- 
ledge of details to construct, but of principles to appre- 
ciate and judge of what he uses,—nor indeed, the in- 
vestigation of any new principles, but intimate ac- 
quaintance and careful application of the old. 

Agricultural writers, so far as we know, are very 
deficient in supplying elementary information on this 
subject. Loudon rather catalogues agricultural imple- 
mente than explains mechanical principles. Low’s 
work on Practical Agriculture, requires previous study 
and isthen far from being a full compendium. Ameri- 
can writers have, thus far, elicited very little, really 
new, on any point, and on none are they more lacking 
thanthis. In 1849, this want attracted the attention 
of the committee of the New-York State Ag. Society 
on Essays and Experiments, of which the lamented 
DeLaFiELD was chairman. Accustomed to view eve- 
ry thing in its practical value and bearings, he ap- 
pends to his official report the following just remarks - 

“While we admit the fertility of the inventive 
genius of our citizens, we have reason to regret the 
many obstacles remaining in the path of the farmer, 
preventing in a degree, the most effective power of 
mechanism, to aid in his toil and labor. The science 
of force and motion (mechanics) is necessary and im- 
portant to the perfection of the farmer's work. Some 
knowledge of practical mechanics is essential to a right 
understanding of the tools needful for his use, their 
proper construction and strength. The force of fluids 
as well as solids is important to him in draining, irri- 
gation, in protecting his soil from injury by streams. 
The common occupation of loading his wagon, and 
other farm operations, often give evidence of the want 
of knowledge, in relation to the laws of gravity. 

“With these impressions the committee suggest the 
propriety of offering a premium for the best essay on 
mechanics or the science of force and motion (solids 
and fluids, ) to be divested, as far as practicable, of tech- 
nicalities, and illustrating the importance of this branch 
of science in prosecuting successfully the ordinary pur- 
suits of agriculture.” 

The premium thus suggested and subsequently of- 
fered by the society, was the next year awarded to Mr. 
Tuomas, whose Essay was published in the Transac- 
tions for 1850. It forms the basis of the present vol- 
ume, which has however been re-written, much enlarg- 
ed, and more amply illustrated. No work devoted to 
the whole science of agriculture could enter into details 
so minute as those here furnished, on any single 
branch; and we think no one branch of agricultural 
science now more in need of popular elucidation than 
the mechanical. 

Mr. Thomas’ book admirably fills this want; and if 
what we have said of its character and that of its con- 
tents, shall lead any one to study it, our time and his, 
will have been well spent. Even those who have had 
previous opportunities of acquainting themselves with 
the principles of natural philosophy, will in its appli- 
cation of them to agriculture, find much that is new 
and valuable; and we hope that those who have not, 
will, if they wish properly to qualify themselves for 
the duties of the farm, immediately enter upon the 
field which is now spread before them. 
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Hoven in Cattle. 





Mr. Dun, the well-known and able lecturer on Ve- 
terinary Medicine at the Edinburg Veterinazy College, 
and author of the excellent Treatise on Veterinary 
Medicines, their actions and uses, has lately published 
an article on the above subject which we will attempt 
to abridge and condense for the benefit of our readers. 

The stomachs of cattle being large, complicated, 
and adapted for the thorough digestion of food, are 
greatly more liable te derangement and disease than 


.the small and simple stomach of the horse. The ru- 


men, paunch, or first stomach of cattle is liable to un- 
due distention from gas, food, or foreign bodies. Dis- 
tention of the rumen from gas, constituting hoven or 
blown, is produced by the eating of wet clover, of tur- 
nip tops, or even of a few mouthfals of any rich suc- 
culent food to which the animal has been unaccustom- 
ed. Such improper or strange food irritates, and then 
paralyzes the stomach. It resists the solvent action of 
the digestive fluids and arrests the digestion of the 
natural food with which it mingles. Fermentation, 
with the consequent evolution of gas, is thus establish- 
ed. Choking is another cause of hoven. The irrita- 
tion produced by the obstruction of the gullet deranges 
the nervous influence which presides over digestion ; 
and the functions of the stomach being thus arrested, 
its contents undergo chemical change. Many diseases 
which disturb digestion also give rise to hoven. This 
is often observed in diseases of the liver and in inflam- 
mation of the bowels. Such cases of hoven are ex- 
tremely troublesome. They come on slowly, and usu- 
ally continue until the disease on which they depend is 


relieved. 
The symptoms of hoven often supervene with great 


rapidity. An elastic swelling rises on the left side; 
and, in bad cases, may even be perceived on the right 
side. The back is arched, the hind limbs brought un- 
der the body, and the tongue hungout. Saliva drivels 
from the mouth. The breathing is quick and labored 
from the distended stomach pressing forward upon the 
lungs. The rectum is often protruded; and in preg- 
nant cows abortion not uncommonly takes place. Un- 
less the animal be speedily relieved, death will some- 
times occur in eight or ten hours, and usually results 
from the immense swelling arresting respiration, or 
rupturing the stomach and abdominal muscles. 
Treatment.—Many cases recover spontaneousiy ; 
but it is never advisable to trust to such a result. The 
means of cure should always be used. These are nu- 
merous and various, according to the cause, degree of 
severity, &c., &c. In a slight case the animal may 
be driven about, when the symptoms will generally 
disappear. If, however, there be much distention, dul- 
ness and disinclination to move, the driving about may 
do more harm than good. The introduction of the 
probang, with the small end downwards, is often use- 
ful, the gas making its escape with a prolonged hiss. 
If it does good at all, it will be at once; and if not, 
the probang should be immediately withdrawn. All 
the internal medicines of acknowledged value for the 
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cure of hoven are stimulants. They rouse the paraly- 
zed organ, and thus expel its gaseous contents. Stim- 
ulants are generally given in too small doses. An egg 
shell full of turpentine, a glass of whisky, or a drachm 
or two of ginger, are absardly small doses in case of ho- 
ven. Ten times these doses may be given, not only with 
impunity, but with advantage. There is no fear here 
of causing inflammation, and no hope of success but in 
the full action of an active stimulant. If turpentine 
is most convenient, give six ounces with a pint of lin- 
seed oil. Half a bottle (pint or quart not stated) of 
whisky, brandy or gin, with two or three ounces of gin- 
ger, is also a good medicine. So also are 2 or 3 oz. of 
sweet spirits of nitre, or } oz. of carbonate of ammonia, 
in some gruel. Such doses should be repeated evey 
hour until the swelling yields. Friction of the abdo- 
men assists the action of the medicine. When the 
above prove fruitless, and the symptoms are severe, it 
will be advisable to fracture the stomach. This is at- 
tended with scarcely any danger. Itis best performed 
with a trocar and canula, which is thrust in at a point 
as nearly as possible equidistant from the prominence 
of the haunch, the lumbar vertebre and the false ribs. 
The trocar being withdrawn the gas rushes through 
the canula. The operation may be performed, how- 
ever, with a Jarge pocket or table knife, either of which 
is preferable to a pen-knife. The wound heals readily, 
requiring nothing but a pitch-plaster. A dose of phy- 
sic should then be given, as } lb. of common salt and 
2 ozs. of ginger, or a pint of linseed oil. Cattle subject 
to hoven snould be fed carefully, and may be benefited 
by taking 3 or 4 drachms of green vitriol occasionally. 


They should also have salt always within their reach. 
—»>— 


Andalusian Fowls. 





Frienp TuckEer—I enclose you a description of 
my Andalusian fowls, for the Poultry department of 
your valuable paper. They are not fully described ia 
any work on Poultry that I have ever seen. The ori- 
ginal stock was imported in the bark Asa Fish, by 
Capt. Isaac Gates of Mystic, Ct., from Leghorn, Italy, 
in the fall of 1851, and they have been bred in that 
vicinity since. The cocks are red, with a large single 


upright comb, deeply serrated, and of the most bril- 
liant scarlet, with wattles of proportionate size. The 
hens resemble the black Spanish fowls in size and ap- 
pearance, with a large, deeply serrated, but drooping 
comb. Plumage of a grey toa mealy white; end of 
the tail, tipt with black; legs of a bluish white toa 
slate color. 

The importer calls them Leghorns, from the port of 
exportation, under which name I exhibited them at our 
county fair last fall, although I was convinced that 
that they were identical with the fowls mentioned in 
Dixon and Kerr’s Ornamential and Domestic Poultry, 
pages 210 and 211, us Andalusian fowls, imported from 
Andalusia, Spain, by Mr. Leonard Barber in 1846 At 
the suggestion of Gen. R. U. SHerman, Chairman of 
the Committee on Fowls, I have adopted the name of 
Andalusian Fowls, believing as I do that they came 
originally from Spain. As layers they are equal, if 
not superior, to the black Spanish fowls. They are a 
mest valuable as well as beautiful addition to our 
poultry yards. E. H. Buiven. Hope Farms Bridge- 
water, N. Y. June 12, 1854. 
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The “ Economical Manure.” 





For some time past there has been used to some ex- 
tent in England and Scotland, an artificial manure, to 
which the above title has been given. If testimonials 
are to be relied upon at all, this manure must be pos- 
sessed of very desirable properties. Inthe month of 
May last it was analyzed by a competent chemist in 
Edinburgh, and found to be composed mainly of, Ist. 
protosulphate of iron, or green vitriol, about 35 per 
cent; 2d, of sulphate of lime, or gypsun, about 16 or 
17 per cent; and 3d, of chloride of sodium and other 
alkaline salts, about 26 to 34 per cent. In one speci- 
men analyzed the chloride of sodium amounted to 16.31 
and the other alkaline salts to 10.66, or in all 26.97 
per cent, and in another specimen to 17.43 and 16.88 
respectively, or in all to 34.31 per cent. 

Now, as a manure of such a composition might be 
easily and cheaply got up by any agriculturist, we 
subjoin a specimen or two of the testimonials which 
have been given of its fertilizing properties. One 
testifies that on that portion of a field of barley on 
which this manure was sown broadcast, mixed with 
ashes, the growth of the barley was wonderfully thick 
and luxuriant to what it was on the other portion of 
the field. Another testifies to its having most benefi- 
cial effects on his garden crops, and to his cattle being 
very partial toa part of a field of grass to which it 
had been applied. ‘ Your manure,” says Mr. John 
Davenpert of Staffordshire, “ improved the wheat very 
much, and the grass it sweetened, and the cows eat it 
off very bare all the summer.” ‘ Your manure,” says 
one, “ was sown with elover, and it is most luxuriant.” 


It is called the “economical manure,’ because } to 
4 cwt., per acre fully equals in effect 3 ewt., of the best 
Peruvian guano, and because the saving in cost is 
thus at least 50 per cent. Itis applied with two or 
more times its bulk of light earth or peat-mud, or 
ashes or sawdust or anything of that kind, broadcast 
It has been also employed in solution. In this state 
we presume it was applied to some apple and pear 
trees, of which it is said to have improved both the 
oliage and the fruit. We may close by stating that 
it is sold in G. Britain at about or a little over the 
price of the best Peruvian guano, that is about £12 
per ton. —— 

Good Condition in Plants and Animals. 





There is no better preservative against the attack of 
many diseases, both in animals and plants, than such 
a mode of feeding and care as produces what is gene- 
rally understood by the phrase ‘good condition.’ Some- 
where lately we met with a statement to the effect 
that the writer was inclined to depend more upon hav- 
ing his sheep in good condition, as a mode of escaping 
the destructive effects of grub in the head, than upon 
any specific remedy or preventive application. The 
paper or book in which this statement was found we 
cannot now name, not being able to put our hands up- 
on it after some research,* but we are much inclined to 





* Found at Jength in Co. Gent. for June 1, on page 345. 
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be of the same opinion, as it seems to be a general or 
universal law that animals reduced by starvation, ill- 
feeding, filth or any source of debility, are much more 
commonly attacked by disease or vermin, than when 
in an opposite or good condition. This seems to be 


‘the law also in regard to vegetables. Plants grow- 


ing on exhausted soils are especially subject to blights 
and diseases. Clover sickness may be mentioned as 
one instance in illustration of the operation of this law 
in the vegetable world. On some soils on which clover 
has been raised a grea tnumber of times. it can no lon- 
ger be grown with success. In the spring the leaves 
wither and die, and the roots, upon examination are 
found to be passing into a state of decomposition, cov- 
ered with fungi or the larva of insects. Various consid- 
erations and observations go to establish it as certain 
that the decay of this plant is owing entirely to the want 
of one element in the soil which is essential to the 
growth of the clover plant. Clover sickness in land 
may be owing to some original deficiency or uncon- 
geniality of soil; but chiefly to the circumstance of 
the soil having been exhausted of the nutriment pro- 
per for the plant by previous cropping. The same 
holds true as to potato-rot and turnep disease, to a 
great extent at least. For almost always newly bro- 
ken up pastures or wood land will produce good crops 
of any of the above named plants, and generally for 


quite a number of years, when a proper rotation is 
put in practice. 
—>-— 
How to get Water for Cattle. 


Mr. Tucker—Many of the otherwise fine farms in 
Illinois are badly supplied with water for stock. Wells 
fail, and farmers are compelled to drive their stock of- 
tentimes one or two miles to water. 

Such trouble can be obviated in most cases, by se- 
lecting some low plat, underlaid with clay, and with 
a span of horses, plow and scraper,(such as are used on 
rvads,) one man could in three or four days, scrape out 
a hole, four or five feet deep, and large enough for a 
hundred cattle to drink from at once. Then a lot of 
hogs should be fed inthe excavation for a few days, 
until the clay was compressed and rendered water- 
proof. When this is done, a few furrows leading to 
higher land, would form a ditch for carrying the water 
into the hole, and filling it the first rain. In this way 
a fair supply of water may be obtained. I would ad- 
vise the setting out of shade trees around the pond, as 
they would have a tendency to preserve the water pure 
and fresh, as well as affording a refreshing shade for 


stock. H. M.M. Armington, Jil. : 
—— 
PropuctiveE SHEEP.—Mr. Burwell of Clarke county, 


Va., has eleven ewes, which brought him the last win- 
ter, twenty-eight living lambs—one of them had four, 
four had three each, and the others twins. 





CALIFORNIA Propucts.—The Californians boast 
largely of their big turneps and potatoes. Two turneps 
are mentioned, weighing 29 and 36 lbs. each, and a 
sweet potato weighing 9 Ibs. 
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New Method of Fertilizing Land. 





I believe it is generally argued by farmers, that 
shade tends to impoverish the soil ; but after a careful 
examination, I have come to the conclusion that shade 
makes land rich. Perhaps those opposed to this theo- 
ry will say, if shade makes land rich, why does not 
the soil under every large tree become extremely fer- 
tile? It seems to me that every intelligent husband- 
man might answer this question without much hesita- 
tion. The reason is this: the growth of the tree is 
constantly drawing the strength from the soil, and if 
the shade did not tend to enrich the land, the soil wouid 
soon be so much impoverished that the tree would die. 
If any person wishes to be convinced of the truth ot 
this new theory, let him try an experiment on a small 
seale. Take a piece of poor ground, one rod square, 
and cover it over with brush two feet deep; let it re- 
main covered in this manner four years; then remove 
the brush, and if I am not very much mistaken, he 
will find that the soil has become rich, although no 
manure has been added. Let any man enter the forest, 
and examine the soil which has had the growing timber 
consuming its fertilizing matter for centuries, and he 
will find that the soil is still very rich. Now I will ask 
how the fertility has been kept up, if the shade does 
not tend to fertilize the soil? I shall doubtless hear 
many say it has been kept up by the manure made of 
the leaves of the trees. I admit that the foliage tends 
to fertilize, but the quantity of matter returned to the 
soil in this way is so small in comparison to what is ta- 
ken up by the growth of the timber, it is evident there 
must be a greater source of fertilization, or the soil 
would long since have been exhausted. 

By shading land properly, the soil is made to under- 
go the putrefactive process, and is converted into a 
strong and durable manure. Ask farmers ihat raise 
flax and spread it upon their land, if the grass is any 
larger where the flax was spread than elsewhere : they 
will answer, yes. You may ask them why it is larger ; 
they will say the flax has enriched the land. Ask 
them how it has enriched the land, and I presume to 
say, not more than one in ten can tell you. 

The cheapest and best way that I think of to shade 
land, is with clover. Seed your land thick with clo- 
ver, and let it grow as large as possible without mow- 
ing or feeding it off; (for the more dense the shade 
the sconer the soil becomes rich ;) let it remain shaded 
in this way two or three years, then plow it up, and 
if I am not mistaken you will find your land is rich, 
notwithstanding you have put no manure upon it ex- 
cept the clover seed. 

Let this much suffice; for to him whose mind is un- 
touched by this, a volume on the subject would be use- 
less. Exinvu Cross. Potter Hill, Rens. Co., N. Y. 

The simple process of shading land cannot impart 
any fertility whatever, else the north side of a building 
would soon become enriched by the process. Neither 
can the shade of trees prove beneficial to the soil, and 
although their growth is constantly withdrawing the 
strength from the soil, yet the annual extension of the 
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roots, and their penetration into the subsoil, brings 
them successively into contact with fresh portions of 
earth, and their growth continues unchecked. 

But when a porous subsiance is placed upon the 
surface of the earth, sufficiently dense to prevent the 
evaporation of its moisture, and at the same time to 
admit the free passage of rain and air, two very im- 
portant advantages are gained, namely, the preserva- 
tion of the riches of the soil, and the addition to its 
fertility by the condensation of volatile manures through 
the agency of rain, and by the gradual decomposition 
of the surface soil, through the action of air and wa- 
ter. If the earth is covered air-tight, as for example 
by a solid stack of hay or straw, resting directly upon 
it, no improvement follows, as would be the case if a 
pervious stratum merely was laid on its surface. For 
the same reason, the subsoil is never benefitted by the 
shade of the upper soil, because it is totally excluded 
from air and moisture. The great advantages of 
mulching, and of mellow cultivation, for fruit trees, 
are owing to a precisely similar cause ; namely, a po- 
rous surface, either of litter, or of pulverized earth, 
admitting air and moisture, and preserving from the 
escape of the moisture below. Mulching with old 
straw, or with pulverized earth, operate alike favor- 
— i 


Insects on the Elm. 


ably. 





Messrs. Epitors—I see in the Country Gentleman 
of June 22d, mention is made of an insect found very 
abundantly on e/m trees at this place (Hudson N. Y.,) 
and proving destructive to the foliage, and inquires for 
a remedy. 

The elm trees of New Haven, Ct., (“the city of the 
elms”) have twice been threatened with destruction by 
the ravages of insects. These were small worms or 
caterpillars, which fed upon the leaves, sometimes 
entirely destroying them. When they attain their 
growth they buried themselves in the soil, passed 
through the chrysalis state and came forth as small 
whitish moths or butterflies, which deposited their eggs 
in its branches, from which were hatched the worms 
ready to commence new depredations. 

Now of the perfect insects, or butterflies, those of but 
one sex were furnished with perfect wings and could 
fly. These flew up the branches, while those of the 
other sex crawled up the trunk, and deposited the eggs 
upon the twigs. The trees were saved from destruction 
by placing a small leaden trough (generally a leaden 
pipe cut open on one side,) closely around the trunk a 


few feet above the ground, which was kept filled with 
oil. Through thisthe inseet could not pass, and conse- 
quently the eggs were not deposited. 

To make it effectual, al! the trees should be so treat- 
ed for one or two years, and any one who visited New 
Haven in 1951 or 1852, saw them there so guarded. 

I state the above upon the authority of others. I 
have never made any observations upon the habits or 
nature of the insects, myself, although I have often 
seen them, and the trees so protected. I state this to 
direct attention tothose who know better, and undoubt- 
edly any of the authorities or citizens of that city 
would give any more information if requested. B. 
Ovid, New-York, June 23. 
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Irrigation—To Agriculturists. 





There isno subject connected with the business of 
the farmer of higher moment than that of Irrigation. 
Its importance is manifest from various reasons. Eve- 
rywhere throughout our land, the great element of fer- 
tilization is so abundant and may be made to increase 
the present and continued income of all cultivated lands 
so greatly, at such a comparatively small outlay, that 
it is believed that were the attention of those interest- 
ed fairly directed to it, they would not be long in de- 
ciding to commence the experiment. It need not be 
called an experiment. The thing has been tested 
ages ago and is still in successful operation in many 
parts of the old world. Even in the British Isles, 
where the humidity of the climate would seem to pre- 
clude the necessity of such a course, and prevent the 
beneficial results elsewhere obtained, the work has 
been prosecuted with decided success. We have found 
under-draining of undoubted utility, and we may de- 
rive greater benefits from Irrigation than has been 
obtained from under-draining. There are thousands 
of acres of land capable of producing from one half 
more, to double what they now do annually by Irriga- 
tion, and the expense would in many cases be paid by 
the increased products the first year. 

What investment can the wealthy farmer seek for, 
that will promise better interest ; or what means can 
the man devise who is struggling to free his broad 
fields from the incumbrance he was obliged to leave 
them under at the outset of his purchase, than by exe- 
cuting a judicious system of Irrigation? There can 
be no mistake about it; in nine cases out of ten it will 
pay you fifty and even one hundred per cent. You 
may use guano and phosphates and sulphates but for- 
get not that stimulating element which the God of 
nature has wisely ordered should be so intimately con- 
nected with vegetable and animal life. Bear in re- 
membrance that the small stream that waters your 
pastures and glides gently through your meadows, may 
be made to increase the income of your farms suffici- 
ently each year to pay your rates, furnish you with the 
Country Gentleman, and make good additions to your 
library; or if need be, relieve the perplexity that 
some labor under on each returning spring, about the 
first of April or the first of May, 

Let every intelligent farmer who is satisfied, or 
wishes to be satisfied of the truth of these suggestions, 
shoulder his shovel and pick and forthwith begin the 
work. Be assured it is a work in which you will never 
flag, until you have done all you can do, in the way of 


Irrigation. 
The subject commends itself to the attention of ag- 


ricultural societies. Every thing held up by them eli- 
cits experiments, induces an honest, commendable ri- 
valy and competition. The enterprising farmer who 


succeeds in producing the greatest amount of butter or | 


cheese from a given number of cows, receives a pre- 


ium. h t 
mium. He who lays the greatest amount of under | aim be to keep up a fair, steady, regular supply, and 





ground drains, is alike stimulated. Shall we not then | 


in future, Gentlemen of Executive Committees, have ' 
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the attention of an enlightened community called to the 
subject, through your means? May you not reasona- 
bly appropriate a portion of the funds at your disposal 
in this direction, to those who succeed best in watering 
their lands and make ‘ honorable mention’ to such 
others as you may deem deserving? Lema. 
— 
How to Increase the Manure Heap. 





Mr. Tucker—In the Country Gentleman of June 
8th, inquries are made by a young farmer of Conn.,— 
one about the best method of increasing his manure 
heap. I will state a plan which I have seen practised 
here, and where one is destitute of muck and other 
materials for absorbents, it answers a good purpose. 
About the Ist of Oct., plow a piece of pasture or mea- 
dow, where it yields the least quantity of grass; cart 
the turf and cord it into a snug heap, near where it is 
to be used for bedding during winter, for his stock. 
If the heap is of good size, and well conetructed, it 
will heat and crumble into a dry powder by the time 
he wishes to use it in winter. An important requisite 
in any kind of bedding is that it be in as dry a state 
as possible, because the object being to absorb and re- 
tain the urine of the various animals, every pound ot 
water contained in the bedding shuts out an equal 
amount of urine. I would therefore advise to keep 
the heap well covered with straw, or some material to 
prevent freezing; also a roof of boards to prevent the 
rains from filling it with water. From calculations 
made, an acre of grass land will yield 400 loads of 
turf. Land so treated, should be liberally dressed with 
manure in the spring, and planted with some crop. Its 
fertility will then be kept up, besides yielding a large 
proportion for enriching the rest of the farm. 

Respecting spent tan for an absorbent, I would ad- 
vise him to try the plan. A short time ago, I came 
across the field of a farmer near here, which was com- 
posed almost entirely of fine bark thrown out from an 
old tanning establishment. It had probably been en- 
riched by the scrapings of hides for many years, and 
other enriching materials about the works. On this 
bed of clear tan, was growing a fine thrifty lot of ap- 
ple trees. The man also stated that he had grown a 
very heavy crop of corn the past season. Respectfully 
Yours, Lawrence Smitu. Middlefield, Mass. 

—< > 
Future Prices. 


A “ Practical Farmer,” in the last Mark Lane Ex- 
press, closes a lengthy article on the above subject as 
follows : 


Farmers may for once, depend upon having the corn 
trade for the next year very much in their own hands. 
There never was a time when the world’s stock of grain 
was so nearly exhausted; and one great source of sup- 
ply—Russia—is shut from us by the war. Why, then, 
should farmers hurry their next harvest stock to mar- 
ket? Prices must inevitably be good, if they will on- 
ly be reasonable and cautious; there can be no just 
cause of alarm. Let every farmertaketime. Let the 





he may then rest assured he will receive a fair price 
throughout the year. 
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Meat-Market Supplies. 





The raising of cattle, sheep and poultry for the sup- 
ply of our village and city markets, is every day be- 
coming a matter more deserving of the attention of the 
agricultural community. The demand is becoming 
more and more difficult to supply, as larger quanti- 
ties and finer qualities are being continually sought 
a‘ter. As raising supplies of beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
poultry, &c., attracts more and more of the attention 
of farmers, in like proportion will all information be 
welcome which furnishes accurate and reliable details 
as to the most economical methods of fatting and get- 
ting ready for market any of the above produets. The 
breed of animals most easily fatted, and the kind of 
feeding which is at once most effectual and most econo- 
mical, are points upon which we may yet obtain con- 
siderable increase of reliable and useful information. 


The following observations from The Mark Lane 
Express, in reference to the past and the future of 
the business of supplying the demands of the butcher 
and the meat market man, hold true of this country 
and the American population, as of those on the other 
side of the channel, and seem deserving the attention 
of graziers and others. 


Amongst the many permanent improvements in ag- 
riculture which have taken place within the past fifty 
or sixty years, none deserves a more prominent place, 
or is of greater importance, than the production of 
meat; it has fully kept pace, if it has not exceeded, 
the production of grain. We fear not to assert that, 
taken separately, more grain, or more meal, is now 
produced by the agriculturists of this kingdom than 
was formerly produced by taking both collectively. 
The introduction of improved courses of husbandry 
has done very much to effect this, but the attention 
that has been latterly called forth to the adoption of 
every practicable improvement of which the business 
of a farmer is capable of sustaining, has done much 
more. The growth of new varieties of graia and of 
roots and vegetables,has done immense good ; these as- 
isted by improved culture and artificial manurings, 
have wrought astonishing alterations and great in- 
crease of produce on every intelligent man’s farm ; 
but we thirk these have been exceeded by the im- 
provement made in the breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement of the live stock of the farm. Contrast for 
a moment. the cattle of sixty years since—the long, 
high, thin, lean-fleshed, large-boned, hard, unthrifty 
animals of that day, with the compact rotundity of 
shape, the soft, the mellow, thrifty animals of the 
present day; the former fed at six and seven years, 
the latter generally fatted the third year, often earli- 
er. The same remark will apply to sheep and pigs, 
and not less to poultry; early maturity and quickness 
in fattening have been looked to as the deciding cha- 
racteristics in every variety of meat-producing animal. 
In keeping with the improvements that have arisen, 
and the wonderful accession made to our supplies fo 
animal food, has been the alteration in the tastes and 
habits of the community. The whole British people 
have become large meat consumers, so that consump- 
tion of aniznal food has gone on progressively with its 
increase, and now bids fair to outstrip it ; and not only 
hag its taste for animal food become general, but it has 


assumed a new shape or feature. Beef, mutton, bacon, | 
065 oats—5000 corn—160 rye—970 barley—299 beans 


small pork jolnts, and poultry must now be served up | __3)5 buckwheat—11,000 potatoes—15,370 ruta-bagas 
atevery table; hence the amazing demand for lamb, | / . aie 
7 | and turnips; wild hay eut, last year, 850 tuns, and 


are looked upon as too common dishes. Lamb, veal, 


calves, sinall porkers, and poultry ; and this will go on 





and increase, as the habits of the people are becoming | 
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daily more refined, ard perhaps it is not too much to 
add, more lexurious.s —g— 


The Creps at the West. 





The following letter came from a reliable source, 
and expresses the honest opinions of a competent judge ; 
and we are sorry to have to add that its statements are 
confirmed by representations recently made to us by 
another gentleman, who had just returned from a tour 
over a part of the same district. We had supposed the 
wheat crop much better than estimated by our friends, 
and cannot but hope that it will yet prove better than 


here anticipated. 
Burra.o, 27th June, 1854. 


Mr. Tucker—Having been on a tour through central 
and western New-York, as also through part of Upper 
Canada and some of the western states, 1 can speak 
with a certainty respecting the crops. Central and 
western New-York has a very poor crop of winter 
wheat, it having been hurt very much by the severe 
frosts in the end of March, say from the 17th until 
first April. The wheat was not hove out, but an im- 
mense quantity of it killed out-right by frost, and it 
will be a very small crop. Owing to the late drouth, 
hay must be a very light crop, and it is selling at fa- 
mine prices already. Corn and oats may be a good 
crop with seasonable weather. The weevil in the 
wheat, about the same as last year. In what I saw of 
Upper Canada, the crops are even worse than in central 
and western New-York. In Michigan, Indiana, and 
Northern Ohio, the wheat is as near a total failure as 
it possibly can be, the weevil having taken nearly all. 
Occa.ionally there is a field of Mediterranean wheat, 
that is pretty good; but very little wheat in those 
places mentioned, will pay for threshing. I never saw 
any like it except in Dutches Co. N. Y., in 1842. To 
commence at the east of Cayuga county, and go west 
of Michigan and Indiana, there can not be near enough 
of wheat to bread the people, but there is abundance 
of old corn. I expected to have found the corn in the 
west much larger than it is; but farmers in general 
told me it was as good as it generally is at this season. 
Their grass crops are very good, and their oats also. I 
never saw such crops of oats. I want you to put this 
letter where you can refer to it at any time—you will 
find it atrue account. Yours, &c, An O_p Farmer. 

—<—-—— 


Minnesota.—We are indebted toCol. 0. H. Ket- 
LEY, Cor. Sec’y Benton Co. Ag. Society, for a pamphlet 
containing the proceedings of the Society at their an- 
nual meeting in December last. It includes the ad- 
dress of Gov. Gorman, and the annual report of the 
Secretary, Col. Kelley, both of which are valuable 
papers, and from which we hope hereafter to make 
some selections for the Co. Gentleman. From returns 
made tothe Secretary, it appears that there were 
grown in this new county, 11,400 bushels wheat—}4, 


3,025 bush. cranberries, and 1,000 wild rice gathered. 

















































































































Vegetable Physiology—Weeds. 


Epitors Country GeENTLEMAN—Perhaps there is 
no other item of expense and labor more considerable, 


in farming operations, besides the actual cultivation | 


and securing of crops, than that of killing weeds, those 
scourges of the finest farming sections of our country— 
hence something said upon the subject is always in 
place, even if not new. 

There are but three modes practical, for their ex- 
termination, frequent cutting, rooting them out, either 
by the hand or by the plow, or similar instruments, or 
choking them out with more luxuriant crops. The 
mode employed must of course be decided by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

All plants, (save the lowest orders and some parasi- 
tic plants,) draw their subsistence, their food, from two 
sources, by means of two very different sets of organs : 
from the soil by means of the roots, and from the air 
by means of the leaves. Both of these are essential 
to their well-being, the sap circulating from the one to 
the other, and any attempt made to kill the plant must 
be aimed at one or both of these organs. The roots 
absorb water, and in it are dissolved the various ma- 
terials found in the soil, the same that are used in 
building up the vegetable structure, but this sap is not 
yet ready to perform its ultimate office. It must un- 
dergo certain chemical changes, and these must take 
place in the leaves, under the influence of light and 
air. A portion of the water is evaporated, the sap be- 
comes thicker, and new substances are formed by the 
addition of new materials absorbed by the leaves from 
the surrounding atmosphere, principally carbon from 
carbonic acid, and nitrogen from ammonia and per- 
haps other sources. This sap, thus changed, is ready 
to perform its office, and nourishes the plant, adding to 
its growth as it passes down again toward the roots. 
Every one has noticed the change in the sap of the 
maple or other trees when the leaves begin to grow, in 
the spring. In many plants, such as the trees and ma- 
ny herbs, the sap passes up through the wood, (the 
sap-wood of trees,) to the leaves, is then changed, and 
passes back towards the roots between the wood and 
the bark. And here the increase of diameter takes 
place, every year adding a new ring of wood. In oth- 
er plants, such as canes, grasses, palms, &c., the sap 
passes both up and back in the interior of the stalk, 
and here also the increase of diameter takes place. 
Such plants are destitute of a true bark. The differ- 
ence of the modes of growth characterizes the two great 
natural divisions of flowering plants, as described by 
botanists, but in both cases the relative uses of these 
organs are the same. The leaves, to perform their 
peculiar office, have many openings or pores (stomata) 
in their surfaces, to absorb the necessary gases, and 
also the dew and atmospheric moisture, and they pre- 
sent a very large surface by their immense numbers, 
opening their myriad mouths or pores to catch the de- 
sired materials from every passing breeze, purifying 
our atmosphere at the same time that they minister to 
their own wants. To perform their office the leaves 
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must be green; they refuse to work when any other 
color. The colored leaves of autumn, the blanched 
leaves of plants growing in darkness, and the colored 
petals of flowers, will not elaborate sap and fit it for 
use of the vegetable economy. We can judge of the 
luxuriance of any crop by the relative shade of green 
it assumes. From their relation to the air leaves 


| have been compared to the lungs of animals, and call- 


ed the respiratory organs of plants; but the analogy 
does not hold good in many important particulars, yet 
they are no less essential to their economy, and we 
will always kill a plant if we keep it entirely deprived 
of leaves for any considerable length of time. 

The ultimate aim of the plant seems to be the per- 
fection of its seeds, and to this end it puts forth all its 
energies. It is in most vigorous growth at the time of 
flowering, and many species if they be cut at this time, 
may be effectually killed. They appear not to have 
strength to put forth fresh leaves. This in a measure 
appears to be the case with the Canada thistle. I 
have known them nearly exterminated by a single 
cutting, when they were in the proper stage, that is, 
when some of the earliest heads were just in flower, 
but the majority not yet expanded; and this opera- 
tion if performed several times is sure to kill them— 
the only impracticable point is to cut them all and at 
the right time. The season, too, appears to make some 
difference, they being easier killed some years than in 
others. I have known a man to sell “recipes for the 
sure killing of Canada thistles,” for $10 each, in a 
district troubled much with these pests, and his secret 
consisted in cutting them twice each year, on the 20th 
of June and 20th of September. This would kill them 
entirely, if effectually performed, if not in one year, 
in two or three. The time should be varied, however, 
with the season, some being so much earlier than oth- 
ers. All weeds that can be cut, that can not be got at 
easily in any other way, should be cut two or three 
times each summer, and there will soon be left few to 


cut. 
But there are many to which this is not applicable, 


from various circumstances—their size, habits, the 
grains in which they occur, &c. Such is the case with 
such as trail on the ground, some that commence flow 
ering very early in the spring, some that are not killed 
short of cutting a great number of times, as is the case 
with some troublesome grasses, and others that grow 
only in certain grains, and are not easily distinguished 
and separated from them. To these we must apply one 
of the other methods, rooting them out, or choking them 
out. Some may be easily exterminated before they 
become too numerous, by pulling them by hand, and 
every farmer should be in the habit of plucking up 
such occasional plants of suspicious aspect as he may 
meet with on his farm, even if he does not know that 
it is a troublesome “ weed,” for some only become so 
when very numerous. Happy would it be if every 
farmer was a botanist, to quickly determine and recog- 
nize al] unusual plants, and a vegetable physiologist, 


to use the best means for their extermination, if such 
were desirable. 
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Often weeds are not suspected to be such until it is 
too late to get rid of them easily. For all these that 
it is not practicable to cut, plowing, good plowing, or 
other similar means of stirring the ground, is the 
way to treat them. In fallow ground, stir it often. 
Whenever a weed is seen pushing a leaf above the 
surface, plow or cultivate again, give it no chance at 
the air, and if the season be a moderately dry one, a 
single summer is often enough for their effectual ex 
termination. Some farmers prefer this method to all 
others in killing Canada thistles. All practical farm- 
ers understand this part of the subject, as well as the 
necessity of having it thoroughly done, if we would 
have it effectual. As to the auxiliaries to the plow, 
the cultivator, the harrow, hoe, &c., there is much dif- 
ference of opinion among those having any considera- 
ble experience, some preferring one, and some another, 
according to the weeds they have been dealing with, 
the soil in which they grow, and other circumstances. 


The last method, “choking” them out, (I know no 
better term to use than the popular one,) is only appli- 
cable to some weeds and to some soils, where we can 
get a cultivated grain with stronger vital power, or 
having a stronger affinity to the soil, than the weed 
we wish to eradicate, which by its luxuriant growth, 
smothers the feebler species, and robs them of their 
necessary means of subsistence. In all highly culti- 
vated farms, many weeds are partially or entirely 
kept subdued by this method, incidentally to the in- 
creased care in cultivation. 

These three methods combined can always be seen 
on well managed farms, that have weeds, until they 
are expelled, and that all must be used, is evident to 
any one who has studied their habits, and the cireum- 
stances of their growth. 


Many can only be exterminated by years of labor 
and care, and even then only by the most unceasing 
vigilance. Such is the case with the common chess, or 
cheat, (Bromus secalinus,) and we need no stronger 
proof of the tenacity with which it clings to soils, than 
the fact that many good and observing farmers, enter- 
tain the belief that it is transmuted wheat! Its seeds 
will remain in the soil for many years, and yet ger 
minate when exposed to the right influences, and a few 
seeds germinating will soon seed a large field. I have 
seen a piece of new land sown with wheat, containing 
it, where it took ten years of unceasing attention to 
eradicate it. It would spring up with the grass of pas- 
ture land, and with other grains besides wheat, often 
of the most diminutive size. I have picked specimens 
not more than three inches high, bearing a single smal! 
spikelet of three or four seeds, which were perfect, and 
capable of perpetuating the race. Under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances this same plant will produce as 
high as two or three thousand seeds. I have met with 
an intelligent farmer who says that “ he has counted” 
the latter number on a single plant that sprang up in 
his garden. Under such circumstances is it wonderful 
that some think it impossible to get clear of this almost 
universal pest? Especially, too, when so many labor 
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under the mistaken idea that its seeds will not grow, 
and hence take no pains to keep it out of their barn- 
yard manure. Yet it will yield, if properly attended 
to, as we have abundant proofs and examples. 


Nor is this by any means an extraordinary case of 
the flexibility (so to speak) and fruitfulmess of some 
species. Last summer, in making some investigations 
upon various weeds I found other cases just as remark- 
able. Several specimens of the common Mayweed 
(Maruta eotula) growing by the road side, had from 50 
to 150 heads, and a large one, though by no means an 
unusual large one, bore 305. I counted the seeds in a 
number of heads, and the average was 173 seeds each. 
Allow but an average of 100 seeds per head, and we 
have 30,500 seeds to this single plant. At this rate a 
dozen plants would seed an acre, and have a seed eve- 
ry four inches apart, or nine on each square foot. Yet 
this same plant under less favorable circumstances, 
will assume a very insignificant and feeble habit, so as 
to be entirely unnoticed by the eareless observer. I 
have seen many specimens less than two inches in 
height, bearing a single small head, and I have one 
specimen in my herbarium which grew but three-eights 
of an inch above ground, or is but seven-eights of an 
inch long including the root, bearing a perfect, though 
very small head of flowers! 

Among other plants of this same natural order, (Com- 
posite) I counted and estimated the seeds of several 
species. On a good sized Canada thistle (Cirsium ar- 
vense) I counted 150 heads. This was larger than the 
average, but by no means an unusually large one. 
Some of the heads, especially those which flowered 
late in the season, contained only false seeds, and near- 
ly all contained some in this condition, but they con- 
tained generally from 50 to 100 good seeds per head. 
This would give a yield of several thousands per plant, 
so that when we consider the other means by which it 
is propagated, its perennial running roots, (subterranean 
stems of botanists) we have a clue to the cause of the 
facility with which this weed spreads, and the tenacity 
with which it elings to its favorite soils. I have seen 
these roots at a depth of three feet in quite bard sub- 
soils, and (at Ithaca in this state) in a deep sandy soil 
I have met with them at a depth of ten or tweive feet 
from the surface. 

A common pasture thistle (Cirsium lanceolatum) of 
large but not uncommon size, bore 350 heads. Three 
of these heads, not the largest, but above the medium 
size, yielded respectively 457, 417, and 573 perfect 
seeds. Allow an average of but 300 seeds per head, 
and we have over 10,000 seeds for this single plant. 
This seems like a large number; it is so, but I have 
seen thistles twiee as large as the one noted, and I 
dare say that many specimens we see in pastures and 
by the road sides, will yield over 1000 fold. 


The common burr dock (Lappa major) bears many 
hundreds of heads, and 60 seeds is not an uncommon 
number to find ina head, but it isa considerable above 
the average. 

This great productiveness or range of growth is not 
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confined to the Compositee, of which I could give ma- 
ny other examples. Among the Crucifere the wild 
mustard (Sinapis arvensis) produces many hundreds of 
pods, each with several seeds, yet I have a perfect 
specimen but little over an inch high, and I have ob- 
served many not over three or four inches high, grow- 
ing in hard soils, perfecting seeds there to germinate 
and overrun the field when the circumstances are more 
favorable. 

One more example will suffice. The common mul- 
lein (Verbascum thaspus) often springs up so abundant- 
ly that some have supposed it “a spontaneous produc- 
tion not originating in all cases from seeds.” (I won- 
der that no one has advanced the theory that it is meta- 
morphosed wheat ; it often spring sup most abundantly 
on wheat stubbles that have not been seeded down, or 
new land, and I know of no law that will change wheat 
to chess that will not carry it farther and produce 
mulleins.) The seeds of this plant are very light, and 
although not furnished with wings or down like thistles 
and some other seeds, are easily blown a considerable 
distance by high winds. They are produced in almost 
incredible numbers. In August last I noticed one by 
no means a very large one, still blooming and growing, 
which would most undoubtedly have grown larger if 
not destroyed. The main spike of flowers and seeds 
was about three and a half or four feet long, with three 
smaller lateral ones. This plant bore about 1500 (as 
proved by actual counting) fertile capsules of seeds, 
besides many barren ones. The seeds of several were 
counted under a microscope, and all counted contained 
over 500 good seeds each; one largeone contained 680. 
Allow an average of but 400 per capsule, a number I 
think not too high, and we have a yield of 600,000 
seeds on this single plant! At this rate, one plant 
would seed 14 acres, having the seeds but a foot apart, 
and a gill sown, producing in the same ratio, would 
yield over 2300 bushels ! 

Further illustrations of this kind are needless. I 
bring up these to show how much a single plant may 
do, and hence the extreme care with which they should 
be prevented from going to seed, and also the flexibili- 
ty of their natures, adapting them to most unfavora- 
cle circumstances of growth, yet ready to come forth 
when these circumstances are changed for the better— 
and also the necessity of more than one plan of opera- 
tions to kill them. I would like to say more of the 
length of time that some seeds will lay in soil and still 
grow, and also the means of recognizing some of the 
most noxious weeds, not yet everywhere common, but I 
have already extended this to an unintentional length. 
Yours truly, Wm. H. Brewer. Orid, N. Y., June 
16th, 1854. Ss 

Larce Herp or Cattte.—B. P. Johnson, Sec’y 
N. Y. State Ag. Soc’y, who recently made a tour 


through western states, says that one gentleman in 
southern Illinois, has a herd of 1,900 cattle, and that 
is about the usual numberhe keeps. They would form 
an interesting sight arranged in rank and file; and 
placed closely side by side, as oxen are when yoked, 
would extend in an unbroken rank of more than one 
mile in breadth. 
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Time for Cutting Buckwheat. 


Messrs. Epirors—Will you do me the favor to in- 
form me at what season of its growth, it is best to cut 
buckwheat. It continues growing and blossoming with 
us, long after the first grains are ripe, even after the 
lower part is brown and the leaves dead, (of course I 
mean the lower leaves,) Iam therefore puzzled to 
know when it should be cut, as it is seldom sown here, 
though it both grows well and produces well. Do 
the lower or first ripened grains drop off or do they 
adhere until cut? I will be glad of any information 
relative to the harvesting and preparing the grain for 
use. J.D. L. Aiken, 8S. C, June, 1854. 


It is hard to give a precise rule for the best time to 
cut buckwheat. The grain continues to ripen success- 
ively, and while most of the stalks remain green or 
succulent, these grains will not drop off. It is there- 
fore best to let the crop remain so long as the amount 
continues to increase by successively ripening portions. 
But as soon as the plant loses its fresh appearance, and 
the first ripened portions are found to separate easily, 
no time should be lost in cutting. The rule with some 
farmers in the north, is to allow the crop to stand till 
the first night frost, and then to cut as quickly as pos- 
sible, before the shelling process commences. But when 
frosts do not come early, it is cut before. As soon as 
the stalks are dead or dry, buckwheat threshes with 
great ease, but not before ; hence the reason that when 
but partly dried, it is often found so difficult to thresh. 
At the north, it is usually sown during the early part 
of summer, sometimes nearly as late as midsummer ; 
if sown too early, the grain does not set so well. 


—— 
Stock Barns. 





Messrs. Eprrors—A subscriber, in a recent num- 
ber of your valuable paper, inquires for the best plan 
of a convenient barn for the accommodation of stock. 
If not the best, the following description applies to a 
very convenient one for the purpose designated. 

The width on the ground should be sufficient for a 
floor, with stables on each side, running the whole 
length of the barn, andthe length should be in pro- 
portion to the amount of stock requiring stable-room 
Y hove the stables, the two sides should project from 
six to eight feet. The object of the projection is to 
give more room above for hay, stalks, grain, &c., and, 
at the same time, protect the manure thrown out from 
the stables below. There should be a cellar under the 
floor for storing roots; the stable floor may be made 
tight, and the urine conducted by gutters, at the foot 


of the stables, into capacions cisterns convenient for 
pumping into the compost heap. Or, if not wanted for 
that purpose, the liquid manure collected may be car- 
ried out in water-carts and applied by irrigation ; whats 
ever use is made of it, it is more conveniert in cistern- 
than vats under the stables. 

The covering should be made tight for warmth, and 
painted to give neatness, beauty and durability. 

Such a barn will certainly accommodate more stock, 
than the same number of feet of inclosure in an octa- 
gonal form as figured and recommended in alate num- 
ber of the “ People’s Journal.” It may be more 
convenient to feed stock arranged in a circle, but such 
convenience is purchased at the expense of waste room 
at the foot of the stalls. 0. C. G 
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Culture of Buckwheat. 


It is best to be sown by the 10th July—three pecks 
to the acre, on land well mellowed up—sandy soil suits 
best. It is a bad crop to continue to sow om the same 
land, without applying any manure. A dressing of 
plaster and ashes suits best. It is a good crop to 
ameliorate newly drained land. Such ground can be 
got in better order for this crop than any other, and 
the yield is great. Sow grass seed with the buck- 
wheat if wanted for pasture; or, as good a way is to 
sow oats in the spring, and seed down. Never leave 
the ground bare, as it impoverishes the soil. Never 
plant corn after buckwheat, if you expect a crop, and 
I prefer not to plant it at all; on good land, rye or 
wheat will do well, as it leaves the land very light and 
mellow, and clean, with the exception of lots of buck- 
wheat that will come up. By sowing three cops in 
succession of buckwheat, you will run out every par- 
ticle of vegetation, and leave the land sour. Would it 


not be a good crop for Canada thistle ground? G, 
W. P. ——— 
Crowbar—No, 2. 


Messrs Epirors—Owing to the late snows, fullow- 
ed by the unusual drenching rains, I have not applied 
the use of the crowbar as much as usual this season ; 
but now planting is done, I intend to improve the few 
days between planting and hoeing by diging stone and 
placing them into permanent wall; and I would through 
your columns, invite my brother farmers, who are oc- 
cupying rough stony farms, to do likewise. I conceive 
that every rod of stone wall thus built, adds to the 
value of the farm in at least two ways, first, by estab- 
lishing a permanent fence ; and second, by the removal 
of stone from the ground, thereby fitting it for the 
plow. Last year we built some 70 rods wall, with four 
feet bottom, 44 high and 2 feet on top. We do not 
expect to do as much this. I know this does not tell 
like going to California to heap up gold, but it is a 
satisfaction to me to know that my labor has not been 
spent in vain, but will tell when this generation have 
passed away. As the ocean is made up of single drops 
and little atoms form mountains, so will these little 
industrial performances subdue and thus renovate 
rough, barren and unsightly farms. Let us keep do- 
ing. A. Yeomans. Columbia, Ct. 

—<p— 


Ventilating Haystacks. 





The Rural New-Yorker gives the following as a 
common mode of effecting the ventilation of haystacks 
in England and to prevent their heating by fermenta- 
tion: A large sized Engiish grain-sack. such as will 
hold some 5 bushels of grain, being 2 feet in diame- 
ter and 44 long, is filled with chaff or cut straw, and 
placed upright in the center of the stack, which is 
built round it. As the stack rises, the sack is drawn 
upwards, thus leaving a hole or chimney in the mid- 
dle, for the passage of the heated air. An empty 
salt-barrel, with an iron red across the tob for a han- 
dle, would be likely to suit a Yankee better, and would 
draw upwards easily if the hay was not built much 
above the middle or swollen part. This would doubt- 
less be a good contrivance for corn-fodder stacks, which 
so often suffer for a want of ventilation. 
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Galls on Horses. 





“ What is the best cure for sores on horses made by 
the chafing of the harness? R. M. C.” In the first 
place, see that the harness does not injure the animal 
—be careful to keep good, elastic, well stuffed collars 
—if hard, pound and oil them; if the animal is unu- 
sually liable to injury, procure camel’s hair pads. Be 
careful never to put the horse te any unusually severe 
labor. Constant and light service will gradually harden 
the shoulders. Washing with cold water at the close 
of working will be both useful and refreshing. So 
much for prevention. When the skin is much worn or 
broken, let the animal rest, or pad the collar so as not 
to touch the sore; the harness may be often drawn so 
as to lighten the pressure on those parts. A powerful 
local astringent will often be useful for an actual sore; 
white lead is common, but sulphate of zine or white 
vitriol is better in every respect, an oceasional applica- 
tion of which in addition to washing with cold water 
will generally effect a speedy cure. 

—j-—— 
Breeding from Broken-Down and Diseased Mares, 

This not uncommon practice is one great cause why 
there are so many horses of unsound constitutions, so 
ready to break down or take on disease from over- 
working or other errors inmanagement. True, a horse 
of the soundest and strongest constitution will break 
down under bad treatment—such treatment as it pains 
us to witness not unfrequently ;— but the produce of an 
old diseased mare will break down under bad treat- 
ment much more readily than that of perfectly sound 
and healthy parentage. For example, it is well as- 
certained that broken wind can be propagated, when 
either sire or dam is affected with that disease ; and 
that, when inherited in either case, there is a very 
high probability that when any produce of such dis- 
eased animals is put to work, it will soon become 
thick in the wind, and become broken-winled at an 
early age. It is poor policy, therefore, to breed from 
an old broken down or broken-winded mare. Better to 
shoot the old creature, and breed from a young and 
perfectly suund mother The colts will be worth 
enough more to cover abundantly the difference in the 
cost. a 


Whey for Pigs. 


A neighbor, extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of cheese. uses the whey of his dairy, with an 
admixture of meal from corn, oats, and any grainthat 
he has to spare, as feed for his pigs, and thinks that 
they thrive upon it very much indeed. The meal is 
sometimes stirred into the whey in the raw state; at 
other times it is beiled in the whey, making a thin pud- 
ding: and at other times still, the whey is heated and 
poured upon the meal, and then stirred. A little salt 
is used in the latter modes of preparing this food, about 
as much as would make a pudding palatable to human 
beings. Do not many waste their whey ? Might not 
those who make cheese on a large scale, make the rais- 
ing and fatting of pigs an appropriate accompaniment 
to their dairy business ? 
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What shall we Substitute fer Guano? 


The supplies of guano must have some limit. This 
seems almost self-evident. It did not lead to any prac- 
tical result however, until this common-sense sugges- 
tion was confirmed by the surveys of Admiral Moresby 
and others interested, by whose computation it would 
appear that the Peruvian supplies are limited to eight 
or ten years at the present rate of consumption. This 
prospective limit to supply, together with more limited 
supplies even now, is causing considerable anxiety 
among agriculturists. It is known that some of the 
deposits of guano upon the Patagonian coast are al- 
ready exhausted. These circumstances conspire to give 
interest to the above inquiry. 

Another set of considerations also give the above 
question an additional degree of interest. The adul- 
teration of guano is getting to be a very common prac- 
tice. Farmers cannot detect these frauds, and there- 
fore it is very natural that they should wish that there 
were some good substitute for guano which could not 
be so easily adulterated, or whose adulterations could 
be more easily detected. 

Moved by considerations such as we have just 
named, the Royal Agricultural Society of England of- 
fered, some time ago, a premium for the discovery of 
a substance equal in fertilizing value to Peruvian gua- 
no, and to be sold at or under £5 ($25) a ton. In 
competition for this premium there have already been 
lodged over one hundred and forty claims. Those who 
have put forward these claims are severally confident 
of the validity and value thereof. And the public, 
after making allowance for the self-deception of many 
of the claimants, may still be very confident that, 
among the many substances offered as a substitute for 
guano, there will certainly be one or more which will 
meet the conditions of the premium, and furnish to the 
farming community something quite equal to Peruvian 
guano in fertilizing properties, and at the same time 
to be had at one half the cost. The majority of the 
substances entered for competition may prove worth- 
less; but still there can hardly be the smallest doubt 
but that something will be found among the crowd of 
offered substitutes which may really prove a good one, 
or at least an artificial manure of high value for the 
purposee of the cultivator. So much good, at least, 
will very surely flow from the stirring of men’s atten- 
tion and ingenuity by the offered premium. It can- 
not be supposed that al/ the claimants have deceived 
themselves, that not one out of one hundred and forty 
has succeeded in discovering a substance or composi- 
tion which will supply ammonia and phosphates at one 
half the rates at which these are at present supplied 
by Peruvian guano. 

But, even if not one of the substancee offered in 
competition should stand the severe scrutiny to which 
it will be subjected: if not even one of them should 
pass the scrutiny of the preliminary chemical test; if 
not even one should be found to contain such amounts 
of nitrogen or ammonia and phosphates as to render 
it probable that it could ever be equal to Peruvian 
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guano in manurial effects,—still there will be benefits, 
of no inconsiderable amount, which will arise from 
the competition for this premium. If, after subjecting 
the several substances offered to the preliminary 
chemical test and to subsequent experiments in the 
field, the Society should pronounce that not one of the 
many claimants is entitled to the premium—that not 
one of the substances offered as substitutes for Peruvian 
guano has fully come up to all the conditions specified 
by the Society, still an appeal to the public is open to 
those who do not think they have obtained justice at 
the hands of the Society—an appeal which will un- 
doubtedly be made by several of the disappointed 
competitors. This will bring within the reach of the 
cultivators of the soil several new substances and new 
compositions at the very lowest possible rates, and they 
will be able, in the course of a few seasons, to decide 
what merit is really due toeach. Among them there 
will be found one or more, which, if not fully en- 
titled to the premium of the English Society, will, 
at least, be of great value as a fertilizer, and, taking 
into consideration the difference in cost or money va- 
lue, will make a nearer approach than has yet been 
made to substance manurially equal to Peruvian gua- 
no. If it should, at the same time, be an article not 
easily adulterated, or the adulteration of which could 
be easily detected, quite a large benefit will have been 


confered on the agriculturists of Great Britain and of 
America. —— 


Curing Clover Hay. 





The New England Farmer gives the following brief 
and simple directions, on the management of clover 
hay, which accord with what has been occasionally 
before published on the subject. A little experience 
may be necessary in conducting this management in 
the best manner; hence if not fully successful at the 
first trial, this mode should not be hastily given up. 


In curing clover hay, the principal value of which 
consists in the heads and foliage, we have observed, 
that when cut early and cured in “grass cock,” as it 
is called, the hay possessed a much more brilliant and 
beautiful appearance than the same quality of grass, 
cut at the same time, and cured in the open air, or 
under a free exposure often for a protracted period to 
the sun. By cutting this grass when the crop is in 
full blossom, allowing it to remain in the swath the 
first day after mowing, till nearly night, and then 
turning it carefully with a fork so as to expose a fresh 
and unwilted surface to the night dews, and cocking it 
in the afternoon of the second day, in small compact 
cocks, of about eighty pounds unmade hay, to the cock, 
it will make evenly and thoroughly, and may be pitch- 
ed and even trodden down in mow without being de- 
prived of its heads or finer leaves. The color will be 
a most beautiful green, and the flowers will be almost 
as fresh in color as when cut. After cocking, let the 
weather be fair ar foul, no opening or turning, (unless 
in case of a protracted storm) of the “ grass cocks’’ 
should be allowed. It is unnecessary, as the hay will 
‘cure’ completely through, and the outside, when 
saturated with water, will soon dry off, and effect no 
harm whatever to the hay. You will never see moul- 
dy hay, if this method is adopted, in “ making” or 
curing it. In forming grass cocks, the fork is prefera- 
ble to the rake, which is of service only in gathering 
up the scatterings, and regulating the size and shape 
of the cocks. 
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Plan of Farm Buildings, 





In answer to repeated inquiries, we furnish the accompanying plan and elevation of a set of Farm Buildings, 
so arranged that those who have but limited means, may begin with a portion, and add from time to time as 
means and circumstances may warrant. These buildings when completed form nearly a hollow square, the 
main building or barn being in the centre of the further range. This forms a sheltered yard for the domestic 
animals, in the centre of which is the manure or compost heap, occupying a hollow to prevent the escape of the 
liquid manure. The cleanings of the stables are daily conveyed to this heap by wheelbarrows. 


Fig. 2 is the plan of the whole when 
completed, as it lies on the level of the las. 
ground. Fig. 3, is that portion of the i 
barn situated immediately over that part 








represented in fig. 2, which is banked up 
with earth, or dug in the ground, so that 
the further part of this ground plan shall 
copstitute a cellar for roots, and a space for 
cutting roots, straw, &c. adjoining it. The 
curved dotted lines show the wagon-track 
on this embankment for entering the floor in 
fig. 3, lying directly over the cutting-room. 
The root cellar is furnished with two broad, 
hopper-like troughs, passing through the 
cellar windows, into which the cart loaded 
with roots, is “dumped,” in filling the cel- 
lar. 

By building wings for the horse and cow stables, (as 
the plan exhibits,) the central part or barn need not be 
so large as ordinary barns, saving much heavy timber 
in the frame, and assisting in forming the hollow square 
as a shelter. 


Kitchen Garden 


On the second floor, Fig. 3, G is the granary, and C 
the corn crib, both of which are filled 
from the floor and may be unloaded Gran 
directly into a wagon under them in the 























yard below, or drawn off through a flser 
shute for the horsesin the stable. The oy oi 
bay for straw extends upwards as G suctend 
high as the top of these granaries, over Fig. 3. 


which is a space for unthreshed grain. The horse pow- 
er of the threshing machine, if a common movable 
one, is placed on the ground outside, and as soon as the 
grain is threshed, the straw is conveniently deposited 
into this bay, perfectly secure from injury by weather. 
The better way is for every farmer to have his own 
horse power and thresher, that he may employ his time 
whenever most convenient. The best two horse end- 
less-chain power, will occupy but little room in “ space 
for cutting roots, &c.” from which a band may run up 
to the thresher on the floor above. This power may 
be used with perfect facility likewise in cutting straw, 
slicing roots. winnowing, sawing wood turning grind- 
stone, &c. 
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The roots lying on one side of this space, and the 
straw on the other, contribute greatly to the conveni- 
ence of using them; and as soon as prepared by cut- 
ting, the feed is given to the animals on either side by 
means of the alley A A. 

It will be perceived that the barn is oceupied with 
grain and straw, while the spacious lofts over the sta- 
ble are filled with hay, which is thrown down to the 
animals below as wanted. 

The building and its two wings, now described, may 
be built first; and the addition hereafter mentioned, 
may be added afterwards. 


These additional buildings may be occupied by sheep 
sheds at E E E, with an open sheep-yard, Le by pig- 
gery, F F and pig yard f; cooking room, G ; house 
for seasoning stove wood, H; vate Be ac ig I; ealf- 
houses, K K ; workshop L: tool-house, for plows, har- 
rows, rakes, &c. M; wagon-shed, N. 

Every part of this range of buildings is entered 
from the lawn back of the house, by the dry and shel- 
tered passages 0 O and A A, from which all the ani- 
mals may be examined, instead of the more common 
way of wading through the mud or manure of the 
yard. 


The floors of the hay loft, over the stables, should 
be made tight, to prevent the vapors from the stables 
tainting the hay; and ventilators, made of square 
board-tubes, placed over the stables and running up 
through the roof. Their openings are made to open 
and shut by sliding boards, according to the weather. 
The tops of these ventilators are shown in the eleva- 
tion. 
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Summer Doyenne. 


Osband’s Summer. Dearborn’s Seedling. 








The Early Summer Pears. 





Many new pears have been introduced of late years, 
but very few have proved equal to the best old sorts. 
There are a few however of great value and excel- 
lence, and among them we may name the Summer 
Doyenné (or as the modish writers will have it “ Doy- 
enné d’eté,”) which first became well known about five 
years ago. The Tyson and Osband’s Summer,(Ame- 
rican sorts) have been much longer cultivated, but are 
not yet widely known. The O¢t, which has proved a 
most delicious fruit at Philade!phia, its native locality, 
has not been proved further north; and should it de- 
teriorate in New-York as much as the Lodge and 
Pennsylvania, it cannot stand among the first. We 
hope however it may, like the Seckel, to which it ap 
proximates in character, lose none of its flavor when 
carried to a colder region. 

We believe that an occasional review and compari- 
son of the old and new fruits, may be of use to those 
who wish to perfect their selections, and we therefore 
give at this time, figures and brief notices of a few of 
our early varieties, intending a continuation in future. 


AmrrE JoANNET. This is a third-rate pear, both 
in size and quality, but as it ripens at least one week 
before any other sort, being about one week earlier 
than the ripening of the wheat crop, it is cultivated 
by amateurs on account of this extreme earliness of 
maturity. The tree is an upright grower, and a great 
bearer, the fruit small, roundish-turbinate, with a red 
cheek, and a rather sweet, dry flesh. Its ripening 
should be completed in the house. 

Mave eine. This has been long known as the fin- 
est very early pear, and still remains so, although for 
the last few years, the Summer Doyenné has been 
closely contending for rivalry. The Madeleine ripens 


with the wheat crop, is a medium sized obconic-obovato 
fruit, with a pale yellowish-green skin, and a very 
juicy and melting flesh; and with an agreeable and 
refreshing flavor. It should be picked a day or two 
before full maturity, and ripened in the house. This 
treatment should apply to nearly all early pears, and 
it is of great importance where any disposition to rot 
at the core is observable. 

Summer Doyenne. This is a beautiful red-cheek- 
ed pear, ripening very nearly if not quite as early as 
the Madeleine, and is fully equal to it in flavor al- 
though not possessing its peculiar refreshing quality. 
It has been much raised on quince stocks, but is found 
to succeed rather better on the pear. 

Osranpv’s Summer. A variety which originated in 
Wayne county, N. Y., and is noted for its fine flavor 
and handsome form. It is a geod bearer, but never 
is loaded with heavy crops. The tree is very vigorus, 
rather upright, and succeeds well on the quince. It 
ripens a few weeks later than the preceding. Its size 
is medium, form obovate, very regular, usually with a 
handsome red cheek, and when house ripened, often 
with a fine buttery and melting flesh, and a perfumed 
excellent flavor. There isa spurious sort, much re- 
sembling this in form, but inferior in quality, with 
thicker shoots, and more curled and glossy leaves, 
ripening at the same time, and which appears to have 
originated in the same neighborhood. 

DEARBORN’S SEEDLING. Another American sort, well 
known throughout the country, for its uniform excel- 
lence in all seasons. It is too small to be very popular. 
The growth of the tree is free and rather upright, and 
usually bears heavy crops. Every amateur should 
have it. It appears to grow well on the quince. It 
| Tipens nearly the time of the preceeding. 

We intend to continue these notices of early fruits. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





GERMINATION OF CHERRY Stones. (S. I. Locan, 
Washington, Conn.)—The stones should be washed 
from the cherries when the latter are fully ripe, and 
as soon as the surface has dried in the shade, mixed 
with more than their bulk of sand, and buried in a 
shallow pit in the earth, covered first with flat stones, 
and then with a few inches of earth. Here they may 
remain through the winter ; but the first moment that 
the frost disappears from the ground the following 
spring, they are to be taken out and planted in drills. 
They may be planted in autumn; but the soil settling 
hard about them, is apt to prevent their growth, un- 
less it is of the lightest character. Freezing tends to 
remove the shell, and assist germination. The Maz- 
zard makes the hardest stocks, but the improved heart 
varieties succeed well in most cases. 





EVERGREENS FoR Protection.—(A SupscriBer.) 
—Any kind of evergreen trees will answer, provided 
they grow rapidly and tolerably dense. Our corres- 
pondent may procure such sorts as are most accéssi- 
ble among the native trees, and intersperse Norway 
firs pretty freely from the nurseries, with some silver 
firs, Scotch firs, and other exotics. The native white 
pine grows rapidly, and is a beautiful tree—the Nor- 
way grows still faster—the hemlock, when grown in 
open ground, is unexcelled in appearance, and is a fair 
grower. Summer breezes are more apt to be cut off 
by too large a proportion of deciduous trees, than by 
any amount of evergreens likely to be employed. Our 
correspondent will please remember that in trans- 
planting, the great secret of success is to carry a good 
solid cake of earth (unfrozen is easiest) on the roots 


of each tree. 
Crawrorp’s EArLy AND JAque’s RARERIPE.—(J. 


A. Dona.pson,Ravenna.) Crawford’s Early is usually 
a few days earlier than Jaque’s—sometimes they ri- 
pen together. Crawford’s Early is superior to this, 
and to nearly every other sort, by its uniform produc- 
tiveness in every part of the country. 








SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF AN ORCHARD.— 
(A Beainner, Islip, L. J.)—Our correspondent will 
find all the needed information on this subject, which 
is rather too extensive for an article in our paper, in 
the American Fruit Culturist. 





WiptH For Wa cks.—I believe that you reccom- 
mend, somewhere inthe Cultivator, having the main 
path or paths in a garden, 5 or 6 ft. wide. Why would 
not 3 ft. wide answer all purposes as well as a greater 
width? 0O. P. 


For an ornamental garden, and especially for one 
laid out in the modern style, main walks less than 5 
feet wide would look cramped and meagre. For a par- 
terre (or small group of geometrical beds) many may 
be much narrower. 

A kitchen garden, whose appearance is of small 
secount, may have the walks of any convenient width. 

There are many gardens with a sort of mixture of 
the ornamental and geometrical, with the kitchen gar- 
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den—with broad alleys across the middle, flanked 
with straight flower borders. We do not admire this 
arangement, but when adopted, the main or central 
walks never look well unless at least 6 or 7 ft. wide, 
and very smoothly and neatly kept. 





Lawton Birackserry.—(J. J. Swan, Pa.) We 
know of no one of whom this variety may be procur- 
ed except of S. P. Carpenter, New Rochelle, West.Co., 
N.Y. Knevett’s Giant Raspberry, and Muscat of Al- 
exandria grape, may be had of the principal nursery- 
men. 





DisTaNcE For Me ons, &c.--I perceive that Buisy 
and others recommend to plant Melons in hills 6 ft. 
apart; and leave 4 plants in a hill; but I plant mine 
in hills 3 ft. apart, and leave 1, only in a hill; which 
do you think the best practice ? 

What is the reason that wild strawberries, when cul- 
tivated, will bear no fruit? This has been my experi- 
ence, though I have heard of some that have succeed- 
ed. One WuHo ApMiREsS THE “ CULTIVATOR.” 

Without any decisive practical experience, we should 
prefer the mode described by our correspondent, pro- 
vided the soil is equally easy of preparation, planting, 
and cultivation. On a uniformly manured surface, it 
obviously possesses the advantage of a more even dis- 
tribution of roots through the soil, and of plants over 
the surface of the ground. Artificially manured hills 
are sometimes more conveniently made as recommend- 
ed by Buist. 

We cannot answer the inquiry relative te the 
strawberry, without more knowledge of the circum- 
stances—have any of our correspondents observed simi- 
lar results? In the few experiments we have witness- 
ed, we never saw any increased sterility 

——S 
The Apple-Worm. 





Is he alive or has the severe winter destroyed him ? 
Unless we get deliverance from this enemy in some 
way our apple crops will soon be alarmingly small and 
unsound. This insect seems to be more and more preva- 
lent every year for some seasons past. The Aabitat or 
hiding place of this animal during the winter, and its 
habits, do not seem to be sufficiently understood to sug- 
gest an effectual mode of warring with it. We have 
not been fortunate enough to hear of any mode of pre- 
venting its depredations having proved reliably or ex- 
tensively successful. If any of our readers should 
think they know of any such successful mode of defence 
against the destructive attacks of this moth, the pub- 
lic would gladly hear from them; and if their method 
should prove generally successful they would be hailed 
as ingenious and fortunate discoverers, and yet more, as 
puodlic benefactors. The discovery of a mode of preven- 
tion would justly entitle any man to the credit of great 
ingenuity or great good fortune, for many have tried 
it and failed; and that would certainly be a public 
benefit, which would save thousands of bushels of ap- 
ples from destruction, and which would save apple- 
eaters from wormy apples,—certainly an almost intol- 
erable, a patience-destroying nuisance. 
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Horticultural Review. 


The Cincinnati Horticultural Review for June, con- 
tains, among other excellent things, three beautifully 
executed lithographic plates, representing the resi- 
dence of W. B. Smirn, Esq., near that city. Two of 
them are perspective views, and the third a plan of 
the grounds; and, like all other well executed repre- 
sentations of finely planted grounds, they convey more 
correct views of the modern improved style of group- 
ing trees in artificial landscapes, than volumes of de- 
scriptions. We are satisfied, that next to seeing the 
places themselves, well executed views of the most cor- 
rectly planted residences, will do more than any thing 


else towards correcting the taste of the public in these 
matters. 


After this high commendation, a word or two of 
criticism will be allowed. We observe here the com- 
mon defect of many American residences, of placing 
the best part and nearly all the grounds between the 
house and the public road—as if the most highly or- 
namented part was intended quite as much for the pub- 
lic to gaze at just as they get in front, as for the com- 
fort and delight of the inmates. In this particular in- 
stance, it may have been necessity that placed every 
thing on one side of the residence. Contrast this, how- 
ever, with Loudon’s description of Cheshunt Cottage, 
as published in the Appendix to Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening, where the family can enjoy many beauti- 
ful retired walks, without being gazed at constantly by 
a street full of passengers,—and we cannot but think 
that the great leading idea of our countrymen prevail- 
ed in its design, namely, that of having but one fair 
side, and in placing this fair side always towards the 
public road. We see this in almost every thing, from 
the New York City Hall, with its marble front, and sand- 
stone rear, to the fifth-rate farm house, with its white 
face and picket fence yard against the highway, and 
its Spanish-brown and pig-yard rear. Another point 
we observe in this plan, is the unobstructed lawn ex- 
tending directly from the entrance to the house, while 
the road deviates abruptly. The temptation to run 
directly across the lawn is too great, and should be 
removed by planting at this point of view. A third 
objection is the three long-legged weeping trees, placed 
in a very conspicuous position. The mania for these 
distortions of nature should not enter a finished land- 
scape. The only weeping trees admissible, are those 
of a full, rounded, free and luxuriant growth, whose 
branches sweep the ground, as in some of our finest 
elms. With these few exceptions, (and we should not 
have taken the trouble to mention them, had not these 
engravings been otherwise of uncommon beauty,) the 
plan and groupings represented, afford many valuable 
hints and suggestions to such as are about to plant new 


residences, and a little criticism now and then, is quite 
as useful as positive instructions. 
—p—— 

Mats ror Scuoors, &c.—Nearly every kind of 
mat has been tried in the public schools at Columbus, 
andthe rope mats, (made of oakum,) are found the 
most durable. So says the Ohio Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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Fruit Culture. 


As the growing of fruit is becoming quite an object, 
not only for family comfort, but also as a source of 
profit, too much care and attention cannot be given to 
young trees, in the present condition of our old lands, 
which have been under cultivation such a length of 
time. When our country was new and rich, large or- 





chards were planted, and grew rapidly with little care 
except an occasional trimwing; but a great change 
has taken place. Long cultivation has deprived our 
land of its natural richness, and according to some has 
robbed the soil of sume of the most essential ingredi- 
ents required to produce a good growth of trees. Be 
that as it may, a few years of experience ir attempting 
to grow trees on an exhausted soil, will convince any 
one of the utter folly of attempting to raise fruit trees 
on such soil, without high cultivation and unremiting 
care and attention. I would as soon think of planting 
my corn without cultivating it afterwards, as to plant 
trees and take no more care of them. 

No doubt much depends on having the trees proper- 
ly set in the first place ; but let that be done right, the 
tree will not flourish unless it is highly manured and 
otherwise cared for. Some shorten down the heads of 
the trees before planting, alledging it to be necessary 
so as to make the top correspond with the size of the 
root and thereby insure the life of the tree ; but a little 
experience has convinced me that this practice is 
wrong, and calculated to injure the tree and retard 
its growth. Three years ago last fall, I procured some 
trees, having the largest tops I had ever seen; at the 
time of setting, [ took but few limbs from them; set 
them in holes enriched by manure, and have manured 
them several times since. They have made a rapid 
growth, and are now in the most flourishing condition 
of any orchard with which I am acquainted. My 
trees, or a part of them, are near the wash-house, from 
which our soap-suds are carried and turned on the roots 
of the trees. We also wash them several times during 
the season with soap-suds, and sometimes with weak 
lye. This keeps the bark smooth, and prevents moss 
from gathoring on them. 


No lazy or indolent person ought ever to plant a 
tree. They require constant care and watchfulness to 
keep them in a healthy and thriving condition. Young 
trees have many enemies to contend with. For the 
last three years, the drouth has been a serious draw- 
back in the growth of young trees. New insects and 
worms heretofore unknown, at least in this vicinity, 
have attacked them, and in spite of all our efforts 
have done them considerable damage. No worm ought 
ever to be allowed to remain long enough on a tree to 
make a nest or eat the leaves. Two years since, a 
worm, about an inch in length, smooth body with yel- 
low rings around it, attacked the young trees. They 
were to be found in clusters of a dozen cr more in the 
under side of a leaf, and would sometimes in one night 
eat most of the loaves of a tree; but they made no 
nests, aud when once found, were easily destroyed. 
The old ancient appletree-worm, is the only one we 
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have had to contend with this season, and they in 
small numbers. In dry seasons, trees of one or two 
years growth, should be occasionally watered in order 
to keep them in a growing condition. I have prac- 
ticed this with good success. 

Some attention to trees is wanted in cold as well as 
warm weather. Many who have young orchards, will 
remember the snow storm of October last. While the 
leaves were green on the trees, they became loaded 
with snow and ice, and the consequence was an im- 
mense number of trees were nearly destroyed. I per- 
ceived what the consequence would be, and went to 
every tree thus loaded with snow and ice, and shook 
it off, and thus preserved my trees from destruction, 
although before I commenced they were so much bent 
by the weight of snow that the tops came in contact 
with the ground. Out of about 200 trees, I discover- 
ed but one small limb broken. 

I would like to know what kind of trees are best 
suited to our climate in this latitude. Will some of 
your readers give their views from personal observa- 
tion? My Rhode Island Greenings so far have made 
the most vigorous growth, and appear the most hardy, 
and both last year and this have borne a considerable 
number of apples. The Baldwins are nearly as large, 
but do not look so hardy, and have as yet borne no 
fruit. Of nine or ten other varieties, the growth and 
appearance are quite different. I give this descrip- 
tion of my trees, for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of others to the subject, who have more experience 
in the business than I have, and also more time and 
talent for writing. As to the theory of planting and 
taking care of trees, we have been pretty well in- 
structed; what we now want is the experience of sen- 
sible men, whose knowledge has been obtained by ac- 
tual experiment. Those who possess the knowledge 
which would be useful in instructing their brother far- 
mers in their laudable efforts to improve the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, and publish the same in your papers, 
would receive the thanks of many readers of the same. 


W. M. C. West Hebron, Wash. Co. N. Y. 
—_—»p— 
Remedy for Poisoned Sheep. 





One of your correspondents asks what is good for a 
sheep when poisoned from eating some vegetable poi- 
son—(I presume hemlock, wild parsnip root and other 
kindred poisons.) Doctor Banks uses a mixture of about 
three parts chamberlye to one part liquid camphor. 
Drench soon as the sheep gets down. When the cam- 
phor is not at hand, he sometimes uses the urine alone. 
He has cured cases for me that I regarded as hopeless. 
There can be no harm and not much trouble nor ex- 
pense in trying it. All that try it as successfully as I 
have, will hardly ever try anything else. 


Were the above remedy universally used, and the 
Doctor and myself to have one tenth of the sheep 
saved by it, that otherways would die from ordinary 
or scientific treatment, I have no doubt but we should 
soon have means enough to pay for several head of 
my Friend Jewett’s French Merino sheep, which we 
very much need in this section of country. Hender- 
son Co. N.C. 





—_—_ 
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French Names to Fruits. 





The Prairie Farmer denounces these, and proposes 
reform. A great many of them may as well be re- 
formed or removed as not, it is true; but some of them 
will stick fast, in spite of all the editors and conven- 
tions in the country. We shall have to bear them just 
as we do such barbarously pronounced French words as 
apropos, depot, beau, amateur, boudoir, reservoir, 
unique, souvenir, debut, eclat, corps, bureau, and fif- 
ty others, which most people manage to get through 
their lips without many wry faces. There seems to be 
no remedy for Angouleme, Aremberg, Clairgeau, &c., 
but why should we retain the prefix of the word 
“beurre ” to somé forty or fifty varieties, when in fact 
this is no designation at all, for hundreds of varieties, 
including nine-tenths of the whole list of pears, pos- 
sess more or less of the buttery character. We cannot 
see any advantage the name Beurré d’ Aremberg (or 
as the would-be modish so often blunderingly have it, 
‘“‘ Beurre de Aremberg’’) has over the simple appella- 
tion, Aremberg ; or that Beurré Bose and Beurré Diel, 
have over the simple names Bose and Diel. Unne- 
cessary verbiage, especially in French, ought to be 
repudiated. —_n 


Live Braces for Fruit Trees. 


Every fruit culturist knows that crotched trees are 
frequently split apart and nearly ruined when loaded 
with fruit. I have found by experience that this can 
easily be prevented by putting in a live brace or stay 
when the tree is young, to fasten the two prongs or 
stems of the tree together. It is done in the following 
manner: Take a small branch of one of the main 
stems, growing between the two, and cut off the top 
end slanting, similar to a scion prepared for lap graft- 
ing; then make an incision on the opposite stem with 
a sharp-pointed knife or small chisel ; then insert the 
top end of said branch and tie it down firmly with a 
woolen string; then cover the wound with grafting 
wax, and the work is completed; remembering to cut 
the string as soon as the brace has grown fast, to pre- 
vent it fiom girdling the tree. This is the best ope- 
ration for crotched trees that I have ever seen tried. 
Exinvu Cross. Hoosick, Rens. Co, N. Y. 


The Shakers at Niskayuna, have practiced a sys- 
tem of connecting the branches of fruit trees, some- 
thing like that described above, for years, and we 
should be greatly obliged if some one of them would 
furnish us with a description of their process, with the 
benefits derived from it. 

—_—- 
BUDDING ROSE BUSHES. 


I take this way to inform all persons who have a 
taste for raising flowers, that they can have as many 
varieties of roses as they wish, growing on the same 
bush by budding it in July or August. The operation 
is very simple and is performed in the same way as in 
budding peach and peartrees. I tried the experiment 
last summer on my rose bushes with success. Eine 
Cross. Hoosick, N. Y. 
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Drying Fruit. 





It has been observed that the amount of peaches 
consumed in a single week in the city of New-York, 
exceeds the total consumption of fruit in Great Britain 
throughout the entire year. The sales of perishable 
fruits are rapidly increasing throughout the country ; 
but there is one serious drawback to their extensive 
cultivation,—that is, the necessity of crowding them 
into market at the critical period of their maturity, so 
that twenty-four hours’ delay shall not witness their 
destruction by decay and fermentation, and result in 
their total loss. Hence the immense superiority in 
this particular, of long-keeping sorts,—which may be 
deliberately secured 
and held in market 
for many months, 
till the best time 
shall be selected for 
their disposal. 

But there is ano- 
ther important ave- 
nue to market for 
the perishable fruits 
that is at present 
almost unknown in 
its perfected form. 
Weallude to preser- 
vation by drying. 
Every farmer 
thinks he has seen 
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in a thousand has 
seen them—proper- 
ly so called. That 
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name, consists in the 
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pared, leaving a due 
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and core remaining, 
and is then various- 
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ly subjected to par- 
tial decay, smoking, 
drying, &c., forming 
when completed a 
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singular medley of : 
all colors from brown gh 7 
to nearly black, and FRUIT DRIER. 


with nearly as various an intermixture of flavors. 
Those who wish to see dried fruit in perfection, must 
remember that a poor-flavored sort before drying, can 
never by any ingenious process become finely flavored 
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afterwards. The very finest varieties must therefore 
be first chosen. The process of drying must then be 
so rapid that no decay nor even discoloration shall 
take place until the operation is completed. Our cli- 
mate is too precarious to think of drying fruit properly 
in the open air, even for the earliest varieties. Some 
artificial arrangement for the purpose must therefore 
be devised. 

The great leading defect of all the plans we have 
seen for drying by fire-heat, is a want of circulation 
in the heated air—a deficiency in rapid ventilation. 
A high temperature is given by means of stoves to a 
close apartment, the air of which in a few minutes is 
heavily charged with moisture from the fresh fruit, 
and a sort of steaming, stewing, half-baking process 
then commences, producing after a long delay, an ar- 
ticle far different from that of a perfectly dried, finely 
flavored fruit. A free circulation of air, kept dry by 
a continued fresh supply, would accomplish the work 
in far less time, and at a much lower temperature ; 
and c.nsequently retain in an incomparably more per- 
fect manner the original characteristics and color of 
the fruit. 

In order to make a beginning in this matter, and to 
assist in the erection of good, cheap, rapidly-operating, 
and perfect fruit drying establishments, we present to 
our readers a figure and description of an apparatus 
for this purpose, which although never patented, we 
believe to be far more valuable than many machines 
not thus thrown open to the public. Its peculiar ad- 
vantages will be obvious as soon as the description is 
examined. 


It consists of a tall upright shaft, a 6, represented 
in the annexed section of the apparatus, through which 
passes an endless chain, made of a number of strong 
frames, securely hinged together at their corners. 
This chain should be strong enough to bear several 
hundred pounds without breaking. At every joint it 
is furnished with a braced shelf, each consisting sim- 
ply of a square frame furnished with coarse twine-net- 
ting, like a sieve. This endless chain with its series 
of sieves runs over an angular wheel above and ano- 
ther below, precisely like those of a common chain- 
pump, but wide enough to receive the full breadth of 
the chain. Its motion is quite slow, descending from 


; a to b on one side, and rising on the other, and is ac- 


curately regulated by means of the pendulum d con- 
nected to the notched wheel c, by means of an escape- 
ment like that of a common clock, but made very 
strong. A strong and broad India-rubber band con- 
nects the axle of this wheel to the drum e on which 
the chain runs. As the chain is loaded with the dry- 
ing fruit, and is therefore quite heavy, 1t must not, 
and indeed cannot be subjected to the successive vibra- 
tions of the clock work—these vibrations being bro- 
ken and destroyed by the India-rubber band. 


The whole apparatus being ready for operation, 
heated air from a stove and drums is made to pass up 
through the shaft a b, being let in at the sides at 5, 
and confined to this shaft by the drum e being made 
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light, and fitting clozely without touching in its revo- | 
lutions. A person with the freshly cut and pared fruit 
stations himself at a, and as each successive shift or 
sieve slowiy descends, spreads a single layer over them. 
They operate like the weight of a clock in keeping up 
the motion of the pendulum; and the velocity of their 
descent is accurately regulated by means of the rela- 
tive sizes of the wheels placed on the axles of c and e, 
and also if necessary, by using different lengths for 
the pendulum rod. 

f-4@ The great advantage of this contrivance is the 
following: The dry and freshly heated air first enters 
the bottom of the shaft at 5 and strikes the fruit when 
the drying process is nearly finished, and completes 
it; as this air rises, it receives additional portions of 
moisture f-om each successive shelf, until finally it pas- 
ses Off at the top,—the driest portions being needed at 
the bottom, te complete the prooess, and those most 
charged with vapor only coming in contact with the 
freshest fruit at the top, where only it could be useful. 

The velocity must be so regulated, by experiment, 
(according to the height of the shaft, heat of the air, 
and time required for drying,) that the drying process 
shall be just completed by the time the fruit reaches 
the bottom, where it drops off from the revolving shelves 
into baskets or boxes placed there for this purpose. 

This apparatus may be placed in atall narrow build- 
ing erected for the purpose, and built cheaply by ver- 
tical boarding on a wooden frame, to the whole of 
which a handsome architectural exterior may be im- 
parted by giving it the aspect of a square Italian tow- 
er or campanile. 

An apparatus of this sort will dry fruit with great 
rapidity, certainly, and independently of the most un- 
favorable changes in the weather; and it will come 
out white, clean, and perfectly dried, retaining all the 
peculiar flavor of the fresh fruit, and prove incompara- 
bly superior to the common half-decayed, smoked, im- 
perfect article. When known, such dried fruit must 
command almost any price in market. Drying estab- 
lishments, well managed, would give a great impetus 
to peach planting in this country ; and we unhesita- 
tingly predict a large trade in the finest dried peaches 
in European markets, to which they can be so cheaply 
and safely conveyed, and where, as fresh peaches can- 
not be easily obtained, they cannot fail to be very 
highly appreciated. 


—>— 
Black Warts on Plum Trees. 





I have come to the conclusion that this disease in 
plum trees is contagious; therefore if it isnot check- 
ed at the commencement. it will soon affect every tree 
in the orchard, and ina short time destroythem. The 
best remedy that I have tried is to cut off the branch- 
es affected, as soon as the disease makes its appear- 
ance. These warts made their appearance on my 
plum trees about ten years ago; I immediately cut off 
all the branches affected, and burned them: the trees 
then affected, are now in a healthy condition. If the 
warts should make their appearance the next year, 
the same practice must be persisted in, for without 
perseverance we can not expect much success in any 








undertaking. Exinu Cross. Hoosick, N. Y. 
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The Wheat Weevil. 


Near Geneva, June 30, 1854. 

Dear Sir—I find on inquiry through this county 
and those adjoining, that the weevil or wheat midge 
is not near so destructive to the wheat this year as last, 
and last year not half as bad as the year previous; 
yet owing to the remurkable hard weather the latter 
part of March, wheat, over the whole of western N. 
York, is a very thin crop, and much of it entirely 
worthless. The recent drouth, say from about the 26th 
May, has had a bad effect upon the wheat as well as 
other crops. My forty acre field, that I plowed after 
harvest so very deep, and sowed with wheat from the 
11th to 14th Sep. to last, with once plowing, ,did not 
show as well last fall and this spring as some wheat 
on other farms. This was undoubtedly owing to the 
very deep plowing; but latterly, during the whole 
drouth, it grew luxuriantly ; and now I don’t think 
there is the same quantity of Soules wheat on any one 
farm in 100 miles to surpass it nor to equal it. While 
other fields failed from drouth, it did not appear to 
suffer so much for deep plowing. Hay, oats and bar- 
ley, must be a very short crop. Some few showers of 
late, have been greatly in favor of the corn crop, but 


onclay soils it came up very badly. Joun JoHNsTON. 
eo 


“Is the First Milk Poisonous?” 


Messrs. Ep’rs—lIn the 77th number of the ‘‘ Coun- 
try Gentleman,” you copy an article from the ‘‘ Maine 
Farmer,” showing the first milk of the cow to be poi- 
sonous to swine at least. But they are not the only 
animals capable of being injuriously affected by the 
injudicious use of the first secretions from the udder of 
the cow. One of the worst cases Of colic, simulating 
inflammation of the bowels, that it has fallen to my 
lot to prescribe for, occurred in an Irishman, which 
was caused by a copious draught of the first milking 
of the cow. 

The first secretions from the udder, contain Colos- 
trum, the properties of which are not yet fully known; 
but it is supposed to be a cathartic, provided by nature 
and well adapted to the wants of the offspring, remov- 
ing the viscid contents of the intestinal canal. 

Diarrceha, convulsions and death, have been pro- 
duced in young children, by the too copious and long 
continued secretion of colostrum in the mammal se- 
cretions of their mothers. 

Colostrum is not a secretion peculiar to cows, neither 
is it poisonous to swine alone. 0. C. Gisgs, M. D. 

a 

SpLenpID SPECIMENS OF THE MaGno.ia.—A late 
number of Hovey’s Magazine, in giving an account of 
the specimens of the magnolia growing on the grounds 
of John A. Kenricx, which are admitted to be the fin- 
est in the vicinity of Boston, states that a tree of the 
M. Soulangiana produced from 1500 to 2000 flowers 
the present season, and a plant of the Conspicua pro- 


duced 3000 flowers. When the large size and the rich 
and showy appearance of these flowers are considered, 
our readers may form a faint idea of the splendor of 
a tree covered with them. 
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Chemical Elements of Food. 








“ 


The subjoined Table, showing the relative proportion 
of the elementary bodies in some of the principal 
articles of food, may be of use for reference, and may 
serve to explain some facts, such as the following: We 
know a family, the husband being English and the wife 
of Dutch descent, who have long been remarkable for two 
things: 1. For their unusually healthy and muscular 
frames and the great amount of work which they per- 
form: and 2. For their eating cabbage every ‘day in 
the year, except perhaps for a few weeks in summer. 
The table shows that cabbage contains nearly as much 
nitrogen as beans: and it is well known that beans 
and other nitrogenous food favors especially the growth 
of the muscular system : ; 
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*Wheat,........ [46.1 | 230)4340| 5.80] 240 | 
Beans, (haricot, ) 4.30- 7.9 
{Cabbage (heart- 

SE scenes. 3.70 92;30 
tGrass, (hay.)... | 45.80] 1,50] 38.70] 4991 9.01 
*Mangold wurzel | 42.80 | 1.70} 43.40] 5.90] 630 
*Potatoes, ..... 44,00 | 1.50 | 44.7 580| 4.00 

*Boussingault. {Thaer. 
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Preservation of Manure during the Summer Months. 


This is rather too generally neglected, judging from 
the number of exposed manure heaps which may be 
seen along all our roads. The cleanings of pigsties, of 
stables, &c., are thrown down where it may be most 
convenient, and there left exposed to the destructive 
or wasting influences of wind and rain. By such treat- 
ment the manure heap will soon lose all its virtues. 
The great superiority of covered over uncovered ma- 
nure was recently made manifest by a report of some 
experiments made with each. As it requires, however, 
considerable time and expense to provide a place of 
shelter for the manure of the stable, the pigsty, and the 
cattle-yard; and as some may be induced by the arti- 
cle referred to, or by other considerations, to take some 
more care of their manure than hitherto, but who have 
as yet no shelter provided for it from sun and rain, we 
would suggest a method which may be practiced by 
almost any one. Set four, six, or eight posts in the 
ground in or on the edge of the yard or by the side of 
the manure heap, so as to have something like a wa- 
gon shed with the roof sloping, if possible, to the south. 
It may be about ten feet wide, if to be covered with 
12 feet boards or slabs; or double this width so as to 
permit a wagon being driven into it or through it, to 
carry off the manure, if the roof be made to slope 
both ways. Let the shed or shelter be boarded up on 
three sides, leaving it open only on the north. Let the 
manure from all quarters be wheeled to this, laid down 
in a row or heap running the whole length of the shed, 
and made as firm:as possible by slapping with the sho- 
vel, &c. Near by should be a few loads of muck from 
a ditch, or earth or dirt of some kind, a layer of which 
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should be thrown on each successive layer of manure. 
By this means the manure will be kept from sun and 
rain, and at the same time the gases which are apt to 
escape during the heats of summer, even under shel- 
ter, will be absorbed by the mucky or earthy matter 
whieh is put on the manure—a little over each days 
addition or layer. Let those who think all this would 


not pay, try it. 





Che Duusemife. 


CURRANT WINE. 

Mr. D. D. T. More, of Watervliet, furnishes us the 
following recipe for making currant wine: 

To one quart of currant juice, add three quarts of 
water and three pounds of the best white sugar. Let 
it stand four or five months, until all fermentation is 
over, after which it may be bottled, and will soon be 
fit for use. Wine prepared in this way will keep for 
years. While fermenting, it should be left open—if in 
a barrel, the bung should be left out. 

Mr. More informs us that wine may be made from 
the black currant by the same recipe, and also that a 
very palatable drink may be made from the tomato, 


by using the same proportions of juice, water and 
sugar. —— 
TO DESTROY BED-BUGS. 

Messrs. Epirors—We have made use of the fol- 
lowing simple, yet efficient means of destroying bed- 
bugs and similar vermin, for several years, and found 
it to be complete in its extermination. 

Remove from the room every thing which is not in- 
fested ; then take a small quantity of sulphur and set 
it burning in an old kettle, keeping the room closed 
tight until the smoke has all disappeared. After this, 
thoroughly ventilate the room, and the smell of sul- 
phur will all pass away. D. C. 

a ee 

Mint Savce.—Many of our country friends do not 
know what aluxury they deprive themselves of when 
they eat lamb either boiled or baked, without mint 
sauce. Set afew roots of spearmint in one corner of 
the garden, and they will soon furnish an abundant 
supply. Strip off the leaves and chop them fine, add 
an equal amount of sugar, and cover the whole with 
vinegar. A small tea-cup full of the mixture will be 
sufficient fora large family. Try this and see if it is 
not far preferable to greasy gravies.—Ohio Cull. 





To Bom Rice.—Rice is one of those vegetables 
which is easily injured by poor cooking, and may be 
made really unpalatable by a little over-boiling. Rice 
should be carefully Jooked over, and thoroughly wash- 
ed in two or three waters. The kernel will then have 
a pearly lustre. It should be put into boiling water in 
which a little salt has been thrown, and allowed to 
boil fifteen to seventeen minutes. The water should 
then be drained off—and the kettle set back from the 
violent heat of the fire—when it has steamed in this 
way about fifteen minutes, it will be perfectly soft, of 
snowy whiteness, and each kernel will retain its indi- 
viduality, and not be lost in one solid mass of paste. 
A pint of rice may be boiled in three quarts of water. 
Am. Agst. 

To Kindle a Fire.—To start a fire in the morning, 
take a piece or two of rosin, the size of an ounce ball, 
or chesinut; wrap it loosely in paper, and set the paper 
on fire. About one cent’s worth a week kindles my fire. 
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Wind Mills. 





Some weeks ago, we published a figure and descrip- 
tion of a wind mill for farm purposes, and promised as 
soon as practicable, to furnish another and cheaper 
contrivance. This we are now enabled to do by insert- 
ing two engraved figures with a description, from 
THoMAs’ new work on Farm Implements : 

The force of wind may be usefully applied by almost 
every farmer, as it is a universal agent, possessing in 
this respect great advantages over water-power, of 
which very few farms enjoy the privilege. 

Wind may be applied to various purposes, such as 
sawing wood by the aidofa circular saw, turning 
grindstones, and particularly in pumping water. One 
of the best contrivances for pumping is represented by 
Fig. 1, where A is the circular wind-mill, with a 
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Fig. 1. 

number of sails set obliquely to the direction of the 
wind, and always kept facing it by means of the vane, 
B. The crank of the wind-mill, during its revolutions, 
works the pump-rod, I, and raises the water from the 
well beneath. In whatever direction the wind may 

















blow, the pump will continue working. The pump-rod, 
to work steadily, must be immediately under the iron 
rod on which the vane turns. If the diameter of the 
wind-mill is four feet, it will set the pump in motion 
even with a light breeze, and with a brisk wind will 
perform the labor of a man. Such a machine will 
pump the water needed by a large herd of cattle, and 
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it may be placed on the top of a barn, with a covering, 
to which may be given the architectural effect of a 
tower or cupola, as shown in Fig. 2. 


—_— 
Lime and Ashes for Muck. 


Messrs. Epirors—Is it proper to use ashes and 
lime together, todecompose muck? If so, what pro- 
portion of ashes to lime, should be used? How many 
bushels of the mixture, will decompose a cord of muck ? 
Can muck, decomposed as above, be used with impu- 
nity in compost with stable manure, without the lime 
contained in the muck driving off the ammonia? If 
it can, how raany cords of the prepared muck, to one 
of stable manure, can be used, with a view to make 
the utmost advantage ? 

Can muck, prepared only with lime, be used with 
stable manure, without endangering the ammonia ? 
How many bushels of lime will decompose a cord of 
muck. How many bushels of ashes will do the same ? 
Lone IsLanpER. 


Is it proper to use ashes and lime together to decom- 
pose muck. The ashes should be in smaller quantity 
than the lime, but no definite proportions can be given 
to suit all cases. The refuse lime containing ashes, 
from kilns where wood is used in burning, may be 
used in this way to good advantage. As far as actual 
decomposition is concerned, perhaps lime is as good as 
such a mixture, but we add other ingredients in the 
ashes and hasten the process. 

As to proportions of the mixture to be used, muck 
varies so much that definite proportions I cannot give. 
I have seen no farmer use any exact rule in such cases. 
When lime alone is used, the amount is varied, from 
one to five bushels per cord (128 solid feet) are used ; 
two bushels are generally amply sufficient. 

Such decomposed muck should not be used in com- 
post heap with stable manure, unless it has lain ex- 
posed to the air a lng time before mixing it with such 
manure, and even then some loss of ammonia is like- 
ly to occur. The same is true, whether lime or lime 
and ashes, are used to effect the decomposition. 

Muck varies greatly in its composition, properties 
and effects. The use of lime, (or other alkali,) is to 
neutralize certain organic acids found in it almost 
always, and perhaps to effect some other important 
changes. The same thing can often be effectualiy 
done by exposing it to the action of the air, one sea- 
son; but many good farmers prefer the use of lime, 
mixing the two thoroughly some time before they wish 
to use the mixture. Such is used with very good ef- 
fects in the western part of the state upon various crops. 
When lime is not used in its decomposition, it may be 


used in compost with stable manure. B. 
RE 


Grubs in Apple Trees. 





Some writers tell us that the ravages of these worms 
can be prevented by putting lime or ashes around the 


trunks of the trees. This may do a little good, if the 
grubs have not entered the trees: but after the grubs 
have penetrated the tree, and bored a hcle upward 
four or five inches from the place of entry, to say that 
they can be driven from their hiding place by putting 
lime around the foot of the tree, is a perfect humbug. 
The only way to destroy them is to dig them out with 
a sharp pointed knife or other suitable instrument, and 
kill them. Exinu Cross. Hoosick, N. Y. 
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Curing Hay. 


We find in the Middlebury Register of 12th inst, 
a valuable article on this subject from S. W. Jewett, 
Esq., from which we make the following extracts : 


In our opinion, there is a great mistake existing in 
this matter. It is an old adage, * Make hay while the 
sun shines,” and many seem to think that the more 
sun they can get upon their hay the better. Here is 
the mistake to which we allude. 

By this process of over drying in the sun, a great 
many tons of hay are lost. The influence of the sun 
is partly that of disti lation, and has the power to ex- 
pel not only the watery elements contained in plants, 
but the real substance of the plant itself, which goes 
to form fat and muscular fibre of all ruminating ani- 
mals. It is asserted by distillers of plants, that to 
procure the most oil, they must not be dried in the sun, 
as it not only lessens the quantity of oil, but also di- 
minishes the flavor. Now, grass may be exposed to 
the influence of the sun’s rays, until there remains 
but the woody fibre, until there is no more nourishment 
in it than there is in a pile of wood. 

Thus, from one tenth to four fifths of the nutritive part 
of hay is lost by the maker in the process of drying, or 
what might be more properly called a process of dis- 
tillation. We have reason to believe that in Vermont 
alone there is lost during one season, in this way, more 
than five hundred thousand dollars worth of nutriment | 
in hay; which, if it had been wisely retained, might 
have nourished many hungry flocks and herds, as 
nature designed it—instead of being resolved again 
_ its constituent elements, and wafted away by the 
winds. 

When the hay-maker is desirous of stacking or 
mowing his hay a little underdone, he may do so with 
impunity, by adding layers of dry straw or old hay, 
occasionally, to absorb the gases which would pass off 
by over heating or in the field, under the influence of 
sun and air. Much value, in this way, may be saved, 
as stock will eat the: straw and old hay with avidity, 
though it may have been second quality. 

Another good method of storing your hay, as green 
as possible, is by providing several places so that but one 
or two loads may be put together the same day. By 
this gradual process of storing the hay, it will be rich- 
er in quality, if not over ripe. 

When the hay is not made enough to save well by g 
storing in large bodies,—it may be cast on to an open’ 
scaffold or remain on the load, over night, to sweat. 
All hay, under done, should be pressed as lightly as 
possible in mow or stack, but when over cured or too 
ripe, the more solid it is pressed at unloading the bet- 
ter. 

To make a stack of hay properly, it should be seve- 
ral days in going up, that you may be able to retain 
its good virtues and give the stack time to settle by 
degrees. 


Grass should be wilted, then, without dew or wet, 
and put up into cocks, not by rolling, but by placing 
one forkfull top of the other. When the grass gums 
the scythe in cutting, it requires little or no drying 
before it goes to the barn, if stored with proper care. 
Hay may heat in the mow, to a certain extent, and not 
be rejected by stock, and is not apt to must or mold 
in small bodies, if the water is thoroughly dried off. 
When hay is liable te over heat, it should be turned 
up to air, or a square pit cut out of the centre to 
check it. 

A chimney is sometimes formed by setting bundles 
of straw on end one top of the other, commencing near 
the bottom of the stack, or mow ending near the top. 
When over dried, as before stated, it never becomes 
solid in the mow. That fed from the solid mow, is of 
more value, and will go much farther, pound for pound, 
than that fed out of the loose bay in bulk. 











Every stack or mow, divided by the hay knife, will 
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keep more stoek, fed in this fresh state, than from the 
larger surface, which is constantly exposed to the dis- 
tillation of the air. For the same reason, when moved 
in the winter, it does not spend as well. 

ie 


Protecting the Peach. 


The following communications, which appeared fn a 
late number of the New England Farmer, confirm the 
opinion which we have repeatedly expressed, that in 
nearly every county in the Northern States, crops of 
peaches may be successfully raised, by selecting a pro- 
per site, and giving proper treatment. Shortening-in 
the trees, so as to keep the heads in a small, compact, 
but not crowded head, would greatly facilitate winter 
protection, besides improving the crop. We have al- 
ready mentioned the advantages of evergreen boughs, 
and these would doubtless prove very efficient, and 
would be easily applied in such districts as are largely 
supplied with pine, hemlock, or cedar forest trees. 


Messrs. Ep1rors—In answer to an inquiry in your 
last week’s paper, whether trial had been made by any 
one in protecting the peach, I am happy to say I have 
tried it with complete success. I have peach trees in 
thetr fifth year, which have never suffered in the least 
from the coldest weather. This place is situated one 
degree north of Portland in the White Mountain re- 
gion, about 700 feet above tide water. The prevalent 
idea that extreme cold alone will kill the peach, I be- 
lieve must be abandoned ; or rather, the idea that when 
the thermometer is 12° degrees below zero it is fatal; I 
have contended for several years, that it is not so much 
the extreme cold as the strong winds, pelting sleet and 
snow, and sudden changes of temperature that affect 
the peach. We had the thermometer once last winter 
at 34°, and at several times from 12° down to that ex- 
treme degree of cold, and yet our peach trees that 
were protected by matting or fir boughs were not in- 
jured at all. 

My practice is this. Late in the fall I draw the 
limbs of the tree together and put round some mat- 
ting, a single fold will answer, drive a <take down by 
the side of the tree and fasten the tree to it. One man 
can protect from one to two hundred trees in a day; 
care should be taken not to unwrap too early in spring, 
so as to expose the fruit buds to the late frosts. 

I also protected a locust tree in the same way, sim- 
ply by lashing a few fir boughs to the northwest side 
of the tree. It now looks as bright as thongh it were 
growing in the latitude of Philadelphia. 

I can see no reason why peaehes cannot be raised 
in any part of Maine simply by protecting them in 
this way. It may not be known to all of your readers 
that although we live so far to the North, the ground 
is rarely frozen to any extent, in winter. The early 
snows prevent this, so that it is only the tops of such 
trees that need special prvtection. It is useless to at- 
tempt the cultivation of the peach in this State with- 
out some kind of protection; they may survive one, 
two, or even three winters should they be mild, but the 
fourth may kill them all down. 

I can see no reason why the tender varieties of 
dwarf pears and pioms may not be protected in the 
same way, and thus largely increase our luxuries. A 
little pains must be tuken even with the apple tree to 
make it flourish. I have known persons object to cul- 
tivate the Isabella grape, simply because they were 
told that the vine must be protected through the win- 
ter ; such a person ought not to possess many comforts. 
M. T. Tavs. Bethel, Me., May 27, 1854 

—»— 


To Black a Brick Hearth.—Mix some black lead 


with soft soap and a little water, and boil it—then lay 
it on with a brush. Or mix the lead with water only. 
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Answers to Inquiries, 


Covcn Grass.—“ Be so kind as totell me, if poesi- 
ble, the best way to destroy utterly, this labor-consum- 
ing, patience-worrying weed.” A Subscriber. The 
leading principle to be observed in destroying all weeds 
which increase by the roots, is that plants die by smo- 
thering. Keep them under the soil, not allowing 
them to breathe through their lungs the leaves, and 
they will soon perish. If then, there is no further in- 
crease by seeds, the work is accomplished. If there 
are no stumps, trees, large stones, or other obstructions, 
the whole upper surface of the soil, including all its 
matted roots, may be turned deeply under by means of 
the largest double Michigan plow, drawn by three 
yoke of oxen or their equivalent in horses. The first 
mould-board should run deep enough to throw the sur- 
face into the bottom of the previous furrow, so that 
the second mould-board may bury it deeply there. 











Steet Sop anp SuBsoit Prow.—C. C. T., Hunt- 
ley Grove, Zi. The Michigan sod and subsoil plow, 
with steel shares, is manufactured, we are informed, 
by E. TorAsner & Co., Dayton, 0. We do not know 
the price. 

Crover Heapers AND Hutters.—I wish to know 
where [ can obtain a clover header—one that takes 
nothing but the heads, and the price thereof; and al- 
so a clover huller and separator, that can be run by a 
strap horse power, and the price of it. W. West- 
Broox. Pike county, Pa. 

Wagener’s Clover Header, said to be the best ma- 
chine of the kind, can be procured at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Ricw’p H. Pease in this city—price 
$100. Msssrs. WHEELER, Mevicx & Co. of this city, 
manufacture their well-known clover huller—price 
$32; and we are told there is a Clover huller and 
separator combined, made by A. Leiterette, Water- 
loo, N. ¥Y.—price $90. 

CurRRANT AND ExLpEeRBERRY Wine.—Will you, or 
some of your readers, give me reliable recipes for mak- 
ing and keeping currant and elderberry wine? It is 
possible that recipes have been published in former 
volumes, but as to many ef your readers those are in- 
accessible, it may be well to insert them again. H. L. 
8. 

Our correspondent will find a good recipe for making 
currant wine in the lst vol. of the Co. Gent. p. 325, or 
in the Cult. for 1853, p. 223. Perpaps some of our 
readers can furnish a recipe for elderberry wine. 


Corswo.p Suerep.—I saw an inquiry inthe Country 
Genileman, for Cotswold bucks, I have a flock of 
about one hundred of that kind of sheep, and have some 
buck lambs born in May. I have also one two-year- 
old buck and two yearlings that I could spare. ALFRED 
Hats. Lyons, N. Y. 


In the last Cultivator, I perceive a notice of a sub- 
scriber, wishing to know where he can procure a pure- 
bred Cotswold buck. I can tell him. I have one, 3 years 
old this spring. He is not a decendant, direct or indi- 
rect, from Col. Ware or Mr. Reybold’s flock. I must 
make a new cross the coming fall, and this is my only 
reason for parting with him. His equal I do not ex- 














pect to find. As a stock-getter, he can show some as 
good decendants as any sheep in the state. Suffice it 
to sty I will give, for his equal, $100. 

I have a number buck lambs of his get; and will 
sell some ewes this fall, if any of your friends wish to 
purchase of the pure Cotswold breed. I have not 
mixed with Lincoln, Leicester, or any other, but a few 
ewes of Oxfordshire, and I have bred them for 18 
years. Address Justus C. Havitanp, Chesnut 
Ridge, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





Seepine To Clover anv Timotny.—(J. F. F. H., 
Green Bay, Wis.) In order to seed land to clover and 
timothy, that is now covered with coarse grass and 
willow bushes,—the first thing is to drain the land if it 
needs draining—then remove the bushes, and if possi- 
ble plow the surface, or render it mellow by some pro- 
cess of tillage. Timothy and clover sown very early 
in spring upon this surface and brushed in, will proba- 
bly form a fine growth in a few months. The growth 
of timothy is well adapted to drained peat lands, and 
clover often succeeds well, but is not so certain of suc- 





cess. 

Pian For A GrANARY.—A correspondent at Ar- 
mington, Ill, wishes a plan of a granary that shall 
hold 800 to 1000 bushels of wheat, 500 of oats, with a 
small corn crib for 200 to 400 bushels of ears. Also, 
with a shed attached for wagons, implements, <c. 
The cost may be $200 to 400. Willsome of our read- 
ers, who know of a model erection of this sort, please 
furnish a plan and description? If placed on rat- 
proof pillars, the wagon-shed should be built separate. 
Where rats find access to the building, they mav be 
generally kept out of the bins by lining the corners 
with strips of tin or zinc a few inches wide, but the 
best way is to exclude them entirely. 





b Micuican Doveste PLow.—This plow may be used 
in all soils, whether heavy or light, that are benefited 
by deepening. There are very few that are not—we 
have never met with any exceptions—but some may 
be much more improved than others. A depth of a 
foot or more with three yoke of oxen with largest plow, 
is easily attained. Two yoke will run it ten or eleven 
inches down. 

Corn Cutter, For Horse Powrr.—I wish you 
would give me some information of a corn cutter by 
horse power, which as been exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, through the columns of your paper. Yours, 
&c. E. Dennison. 

Will some of ourcorrespondents, who may possess 


the desired information, please answer the above. 








Hanp-mitis.—(.). Munger.) For grinding flour 
for bread, we do not think any mode can be devised 
so cheap or perfect, as the best mills now in operation 
through the country. But where mills are remote, 
coarse feed for domestic animals, requiring but little 
skill, and saving much teaming, may undoubtedly be 
prepared by horse power at home, during rainy days 
in summer, or stormy days in winter. Will some of 
our correspondents, who may have used such mills give 
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us the result of their experience, and what mills th > 
have found to succeed best. 


Pasturinc Woovtanps.—{A Subscriber.) We 
do not consider it expedient in any case to pasture 
woodlands; for if thick, no grass of any value will 
grow, and if not so, the underbrush should be allowed 
to come up and supply the deficiency. Land should 
be either quite cleared, so as to be subjected to tillage, 
or else allowed to grow densely to trees. 





GAME Fow.s.—In answer to an inquiry in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, where game fowls might be obtained, 
I will say that I have been breeding game fowls for 
the last nine years, to the exclusion of all others. I 
have the most approved breeds now in use, and entire- 
ly pure. Price $5 per pair. For further particulars 
address R.W. K., Jefferson Valley, N. Y. 





Cow’s Tgeats.—Can you or any of your subscribers, 
inform me of a way to cure a stoppage of the milk in 
cows? I have a Durham cow, valuable for stock 
which gives milk from one teat only; the othets have 
given milk, but now seem to be atopped up by a loose 
lump in the teat at its base or upper part; the lump is 
hard and loose from the skin ; seems like a knot, about 
as large as a chestnut. There was no apparent iaflam- 
mation previous to the appearance of the lump. Any 
information thaxkfully received. N.N. Havana, 
Schuyler Co., N. Y. 





S. C.,Cline’s Mills, Va—We have handed your or- 
to R. H. Pease, Albany Ag. Warehouse, who will write 
you on the subject. 

H. R. Jr., Ghent, Ky. —There is a hay press manu- 
factured in this city, by DeErinc & Depericx, which 
we believe works well. Emery is not making his press 
at present. 

S. M. D.—This correspondent inquires the prices 
of butter, cheese and milk, in New-Orleans, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati, &c.; but we have no 
means of answering his question. 





a eel 
List of State Fairs for 1854. 

CB isc scabandeos« Newark, coccesccsee: Sept. ... 19-22 
re rrr Sept. .. .26—29 
See re -.. Springfield, ........ « Sept. ...12—25 
Indiana, ...+..ce¢ ee ee i. ae 4— 6 
rr oe ee EE a 25 
Wisconsin, ...... cece WORETOWR, 260000. 0sOUt. 6.0. 4— 7 
PONMETIVATER, ¢ v'0000 scsecencecoceccdqvedes Sept.. . 27—29 
New-York, ..... 0% New-York City,..... Oct. .... #— 6 
Vermont,... wesceees Bratileboro’,,........Sept 12—14 
er II, 01:04 65 60h 0:<004406505:0004: i ar 3— 6 
Georgia, So.(Central,) Augusta, .........4+. Oct. ... .23—22 
Comnecticut, ........New-Haven,.......-. Oet..... 10—13 
Maryland, .........++- OES Ee | 7 3— 6 
i, rrr TENS. 5. desscdsen eg ee 2— 6 
Lower Canada, ...... Quebee,...... bined Sept. ...12—15 
Upper Canada,.......London,.........++... Sept. .. -26—29 

oo 


A writer in the Vergennes Independent estimates 
the cost of the highway fences in Vermont at $4,640, 
000, and the aunual expense of supporting them at 
$855,200. Therefore he argues that these fences 
should be dispensed with. .. 
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Agrioultural Societies. 


RockinGHAM Fain—We are indebted to H. F. 
Frencu, Exeter, N. H., for the “Transactions of the 
Rockingham Fair for 1853.” This association was or- 
ganized in Oet. 1852—Hewnny F. Frencn, Prest. and 
J.T. Gitman, Sec’y—and held its Fair in Sept. 1853, 
which proved, as we should have anticipated it would 
under the magnetic influence of its worthy president, 
eminentiy suceessful, and the association elosed its first 
year’s doings with a balance of over $1,500 in its trea- 
sury. A large portion of its funds was derived from 
380 persons who became life members by the payment 
of $5 each. The Transaetions open with an introduc- 
tion, setting forth very clearly the objects and benefits 
to be derived from agriewltaral and mechanieal associ- 
ations. This is followed by am account of its Fair, Re- 
ports of Committees, &c., and the Address, which was 
delivered by Simon Brown, Esq., editor of the New- 
England Farmer, and which is marked by the sterling 
good sense which has characterised that journal since 
it has been under his charge. 








Great Farr at Pirrssurcn.—The Allegheny Co. 
(Pa.) Ag. Society are to hold an exhibition, for West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Ohio, at Pittsburgh, commen- 
cing on the 3d of Oct. next. From the liberal premi- 
ums, for a list of which we are indebted to P. A. Way, 
Esq, vice-president of the Society, and the ample 
preparations making, a magnificent show may safely 
be anticipated. One of the most attractive features to 
the multitude, wil! undoubtedly be the trial of skill on 
the part of the “ Lady Equestrians,” for the rieh prizes 
made up by the citizens of Pitteburgh, consisting of a 
$200 horse—one of $30—three of $20—-one of $15— 
six of $10, and five of $5. 


Rensse_aEs Co. Ae. Sociery.—This society hav- 
ing succeeded in paying the debt incurred by the pur- 
chase of its fine show grounds at Lansingburgh, are de- 
termined to get up an exhibition this year whieh shall 
surpass any former one of the society. With this view, 
and to encourage a livelier competition, the amount of- 
fered in premiums has been inereased six hundred dol- 
lars, making the whole amount over two thousand. The 
fair is to be held onthe 19th, 20th and 21st days of 
September, and will, we doubt not, be one of the best 
ever held in the State. 


Oxonvaca Aa. Soctety.—The next fair of this so- 
ciety is to be held at Syracuse on the 20th, 2hst and 
22d of Sept. This society embraces within its pre- 
cinets, some of the best farms as wel? as best farmers 
in the State, and its exhibitions are alway a eredit to 
them. J.C. Woodruff, Syracuse, Prest ; H.D. Dida- 
ma, Salina, and D. Cossitt, Onondaga, Secretaries. 

{2 The Orleans Co. Ag. Society, holds its next fair 
at Albion, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Tue Farmers’ InpEPenpent Ac. Soerzry wil} 
hold a fair at Morris, Otsego Co., the 20th and 2\1st of 
Sept., at which time the usual premiums offered by 
such associations will be awarded. F. M. Rorcn, 
Esq., Butternuts, is President, and A.C. Moore, Sec, 
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Hotes for the Month. 
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ANALysks oF Sorts.—We cannot too highly com- 
mend to the attention of our readers, the communica- 
tion of our correspondent, Mr. 8. W. Jounson, pub- 
lished in this no. of our paper. It discusses the ques- 
tion of the immediate practical value of soil-analyses, 
with candor and ability. It is from the pen of a man 
of science, who has devoted himself for years almost 
exclusively to the study of agricultural chemistry, and 
who thoroughly understands the subject upon which he 
treats. His conclusions are clear and emphatic, and 
cannot fail to commend themselves to the good sense 
of the intelligent and reflecting reader. 

Great efforts have been made in this country, by ig- 
norant and designing men, to lead the public mind 
astray upon this subject. The idea that chemistry had 
opened the arcana of nature, and revealed to us all the 
processes of vegetation, and that all that was now ne- 
cessary was to furnish a chemist with a few pounds of 
earth, to enable him to prescribe with unerring certain- 
ty the medicaments necessary to ensure the production 
of a certain amount of any desired crop, was, indeed, 
a beautiful one; but in practice, the test to which all 
theories must be subjected, it proved an utter failure ; 
and few, if even one really intelligent chemist, can 
now be found, whe believes in this proposition. It is, 
in fact, only advocated by pretenders, who believe that 
an ‘‘honest penny’ can be made in the shape of fees 
for $5 analyses, and the prescriptions deemed necessa- 
ry to render them effectual. 








A New Mowrne Macuine.—Mr. Fisx Russet 
of Boston, a practical mechanic of large experience, 
has invented a mowing machine whict differs in seve- 
ral particulars, both in principle and construction, from 
those now in successful operation, and decided advan- 
tages are claimed for it. The driving wheel is the 
same as in Ketchum’s; but the vibratory motion is 
obtained from a wheel consisting of a series of cams, 
by the undulating rim of which a lever is made to move 
the knives. The knives are each separate, and play 
upon a steel pivot, acting as they vibrate, like a pair 
of shears. The frame of the machine is supported by 
a second wheel of the same size and opposite to the 
driving wheel, which renders the movement of the 
machine more steady, and obviates in a great measure, 
the side draught. 

The machine was tried last week on the farm of B 
B. Kirttanp of Greenbush, and did its work ad- 
mirably. There was no clogging, and apparently less 
power was required to operate it than other machines. 
It is simple in its construction, and works with very 
little friction. Mr. Russsxt intends to devote the re- 
mainder of the hay season to experimenting with and 
perfecting his machine, and it will not be offered for 
sale till another year. Any judgment as to the supe- 


riority of the machine would be premature until fur- 
ther trial has been made, but it certainly promises to 
be a valuable labor-saving implement. 
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Farm Macuinery.—The Journal of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society states that Rosweit L. Cott, of 
Patterson, employs on his farm a steam-engine of 13 
horse power, which performs the operations of thresh- 
ing, cutting stalks, straw, and hay—steaming food, 
sawing fire-wood, boards, timber, &c. The steaming 
apparatus for preparing food is very complete. The 
outbuildings are of the most complete kind—the ar- 
rangements for horses, cows, pigs, poultry, &c., are ex- 
cellent—-the stables are so constructed as to save all 
the manure both liquid and solid. 





Importep Stock ror Onro.-—We learn that N. B. 
Hoge, Esq. Newark, 0., has recently added to his 


stock, a South Down ram, and some Essex and Suf- 
folk swine, from the imported stock of Col. L. G. Mor- 
Ris, Fordham, and a pair of short-horned cattle from 
the herd ot Col. SHerwoop of Auburn. 

{4 Mr. P. MeLtenpy of Mount Healthy,0., recently 
passed through this city, with twenty-nine head of 
Suffolk swine, some of them imported, and a pair of 
Devons, all purchased of B. V. Frencu, Esq. of Brain- 
tree, Mass. Mr. M. is a thorough farmer, and is doing 
much by his liberal introduction of improved stock, to 
promote the agricultural interests of southern Ohio. 

More CaTT_Le For On10.—Seven short-horned bulls 
from seven to 22 months old, and ten cows and heifers 
from one to four years old, and seven Leicester sheep, 
were shipped aboard the John Bull, from Liverpool 
for New-York, on the 29th of May, for the United So- 
ciety of Shakers of Warren county, 0. They are 
spoken of in the English papers as a very fine lot, and 
cost from $200 to $1,000 per head. 





TrLE-Drainina@.—S. Williams states in the Farm- 
er’s Mirror, that his son has a market garden on the 
continuous flat lands east of Buffalo; and that his 
pipe and tile-drains have put him a month ahead of 


his neighbors this spring, paying more than the out- 
lay in one season. 





Suow oF Horses At Provipence—The Exhi- 
bition of Horses which took place at Providence, R. I. 
June 21 and 22, was very successful, both reflecting 
credit upon those engaged in its management, and 
drawing together a fine display of animals. Indeed 
in every thing but stallions, the show was pronounced 
equal if not superior to that at Springfield last year, 
while the number of entries (345) was nearly as great. 
The exercises were those usual on such occasions— 
opening with a display of all the horses on the ground, 
occupying and moving slowly around the entire track, 
and followed by an exhibition of the draught horses, 
mares, fillies, matched, trotting and hackney horses 
&c. by themselves. A trial of speed, in which horses 
not under three minutes, are said to have been ‘‘ no- 
where” closed the scene, and the throng of visitors re- 
tired well satisfied with the arrangements of the 
managers and the appearance and accomplishments of 
the brute portion of the exhibition. The weather was 
very favorable, the course crowded by citizens and 
strangers, and the best order every where prevalent. 
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Sate or Famous Horses.—Four celebrated ra- 
cers were sold at auctiou in New-York last week, viz: 
Mac was struck off at $4,100, to Mr. Mann, of Bal- 
timore; Tacony was sold for $3,700, to Mr. J. G. Be- 
vens, of New-York; Frank Forrester was sold to 
Mr. Mann also, who paid $2,350. Barnum was with- 
drawn from the auction, he having been sold at private 
sale during the morning, for the sum of $2,850. 





{ca In the Country Gentleman of June 15th, we 
published a paragraph, the proof of which escaped 
reading, and which was so marred by typographical 
errors, that it failed to contain the facts intended. It 
should have read as follows : 

We understand that Mr. C. D. Bent, near Hanni- 
balville, Oswego Co., has purchased of Col. J. M. Suer- 
woop, Auburn, a boar pig, got by his old imported 
Suffolk boar, and from a sow which he exhibited at 
the Ag. Society’s Show in Feb. last. Mr. Bent has al- 
so lately bought a sow pig from Jonn S. CLarxg, Esq., 
Throopsville, from the sow whose portrait we gave in a 
late no. 

A REMARKABLE Hen.—Last fall I purchased a pair 
of Shanghai fowls which were hatched late in the 
spring of 1853. They were allowed to run with the 
other hens, and were fed but once a day with corn. 
Pullet commenced laying the 2d day of April, and fin- 
ished laying the first litter May 17, having layed 46 
eggs in as many days. She commenced her second lit- 
ter May 28—has layed 21 eggs, and continues to iay 
daily. It will be seen that she has layed 67 eggs be- 
tween the 2d of April and 17th of June, 78 days. W. 
H. 8. 8. Utica, N. Y. 








Tue Onron Worm.—Onions are now being destroy- 
ed in almost every part of the country, by a small 
white grub, which eats the root. Applications of sul- 
phur, lime, ashes, &c. have no effect upon this pest of 
the garden. I have saved a large portion of my on- 
ions, by pulling up the plants as soon as they begin to 


wilt, and destroying the grub which is found imbedded 
in the root or lower portion of thestalk. S. Castle- 
ton, Vt. 


A QvesTiIon FOR AGRICULTURAL CHEmIsTs.—I 
have been lately informed by an intelligent gentleman 
that he has tried for several years, with very great 


success, soapstone dust on different growing crops, ap- 
plied in the manner of applying plaster or ashes. He 
considers the matérial as valuable as ashes for agricul- 
tural purposes. He procures his dust from a mitl, 
worked by himself for sawing soapstone for market. 
L. EpGEerTon. Georgia Vt. 

—»_— 


A MammotH F.Leece.—Mr. Hiram Cole, of Shafts- 
bury, in this county, requests us to say to those engag- 
ed in the rearing of sheep, that he sheared from a buck 
on the 12th day of June last, 28 and 1-16th pounds of 
wool—This sheep is one year old last March. He also 
has two ewes, from one of which he sheared 10 pounds 
and 12 ounces, and from the other 11 and one half 
pounds. We would futher say that one of these ewes 
raised five lambs from March, 1853, to May, 1854; 
and the other has raised three within the same period 
of time. Mr. C. purchased these sheep of 8. W. Jewett, 
Esq. of this State. They are purely French.— Viz. 
State Banner. 











The National Cattle Show. 


At the National Cattle Show to be held at Spring- 
field, Ohio, on the 25th, 26th and 27th of Sept. next, 
the following very liberal premiums are to be paid : 


SWEEPSTAKE PREMIUMS. 
Best Bull, and 5 Cows or heifers of one year or upwards, 





from any oue State, ..... 6.06005 084 ecavensicbierse eee 
DURHAM BULLS. 
Best 3 year old and upwards,...........ccccecesceeees $3500 
Second best 3 year old and upwards, ........6..s.ee00- 200 
Third best 3 year old and upwards,........ceeeeeeeeees 100 
Best 2 year old and under 3 yeara. ........ccceeces oes 200 
Second best 2 year old and wnder 3 years,,............. 150 
Third best 2 years old and under 3 years,,............. 75 
Best 1 year old and under 2 years, ..........0008 sees 150 
Second best one year old and under 2 years,........... 100 
Third best 1 year old and under 2-years,.,............. 50 
eee Tn WEEE ORE sas ceownden 5050shudsceeennt ain 50 
DURHAM COWS. 

Best 3 year old and upwards,...... . abtensetabdcoun 200 
24do 3 do _—  _, .s¥hasshabbeens etaaeen 150 
3d do 3 do OO vis 1 gendeduad cietdveedede 100 

Best 2 do and under 3 years,....sccccocccced: 150 
2ddo 2 do do SB WE. sasesdesvaconsece 100 
3d do 3 co do BGR. cha Sie decddeicd ect 50 

Best 1 do do 2 UD  natubie anddevemnen 100 
2d do 1 do do Aue seeassehessessnes 75 
3d do 1 do do 9: GO: seed cspases. edi. 50 

Re 90.0000 0 smng-enging aes 50 

AYR3HIRE BULLS. 

Best 3 year old and upwards,........esescccsececes 100 
24do 3 do MO: all \ cceamn de soeectbindesd 75 

Best2 do EE Oi kiosk. cs cesneseccmess 80 
2d do 2 do do My ENS ca sb oacudatecdesscs 60 

Bestl do do Bid. eWeckecstudocbssagde 75 
2d do 1 do do Re Se eee pore om 50 

AYRSHIRE COWS. 

Best 3 year old and upwards,.........cceeseeeseeees 100 
2d do 3 do Dx 9-\ ied atewedeS deb eeiaac’ 75 

Best 2 do ee rere ee 75 
2ddo 2 do do BD acctondnned ocecveccees 50 

Best 1 do do Ty oco-cmonen+s0000 a0'Gnen 60 
2d4do 1 do do Ms 64001640 eeeny 649450 Gh 50 


For Devons and Herefords, the same prizes are of- 
fered as for Ayrshires. 

The recent extensive importations into Ohio and 
Kentucky, of the best Short-Horns to be procured 
abroad, most of which will probably be present at this 
exhibition, will undoubtedly render it, im regard to 
this breed at least, the most interesting one ever held 
in this country. oe ® 


South Down Sheep. 


Mr. T. B. Burrum of Newport, R. I., in a late no. 
of the New England Farmer, thus speaks of this 
breed of sheep :—‘‘I keep South Down Sheep, and 
like them much ; they are quiet, thrifty and handsome. 
I sold to one of my neighbors 26 last fall, and a short 
time since I called to see them, and they had 48 as 
fine lambs as need be; one sheep had three, and all do- 
ing well. I sold the wether lambs from them last 
year at $4 per head, to the butcher—my neighbor will 
probably get more than thet for them this year (and 
there is ne doubt at all but he can if he chooses.) We 
will say that he gets $200 for lambs, and allow say 
$40—a low figure—for wool, gives $240, a handsome 
return from only 26 sheep. The sheep were nearly all 
half blood, except three, perhaps, that were nearly full 
bred.—I have now a flock of full blood consisting of 30, 
that have now living and about two months old,48 lambs, 
(if I count right) the same number as my neighbor geis 
from his 26 mixed breed. The mixed breed seem a. 
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hardy, and about as productive, as the ful! bloods ; per- 
haps they are more profitable for practical purposes, 
‘ as they generally shear considerably heavier fleeces. 
I get more for my lambs when I sell them, on account 
of the breed. I sold all the bucks I had Jast year, at 
prices varying from 7 or 8 to 25 dollars, as for quality 
and size, and bought one of L. G. Morris, for $50. I 
have this year a few nice lambs sired by an imported 
buck now owned by J. Thorne, of Duchess Co., that sold 
in England for $650: they are good lambs, but a stran- 
ger could not, I think, select them from among the 
others. —_ 


Spanish Merinoes, 





Messrs. Epirors—Can your eastern states beat 
the west in wool-growing ? Without intruding, per- 
mit me to report the result of my annual sheep shear- 
ing. From forty ewes and bucks, I clipped from 4} 
Ibs. to 24 lbs. of wool per fleece. I annex the weight 
of fleeces from 16 Spanish Merino ewes, the wool wash- 
ed on the sheeps’ backs, except nos. 15 and 16, which 
were unwashed : 

No. 1, 10 lbs.—2, 8 lbs—3, 74 Ibs.—4, 6 lbs.—5, 7 
lbs.—6, 6 Ibs.—7, 8 and 9, 7 Ibs. each—10, 6} Ibs.— 
11, 6} Ibs.—12, 6 Ibs—13, 8 Ibs.—14, 11 Ibs.—15, 23 
Ibs.—-16, 24 Ibs. J. S. Goxz. Tippecanoe, Fayette 


Co., Pa., July 6, 1854. 
—_— oo 


Tue Pis-PLant.—A correspondent of the Indiana 
Farmer expresses the opinion, based upon experiment, 
that the use of ashes as manure for the pie-plant, 
produces a more delicious plant than any other mode 
of culture; not being as sour, but containing just 
enough acidity to make them pleasant. The reason 
given for this is, that the acid peculiar to the rhubarb 
is neutralized in part by the alkali of the ashes. 








Buckwheat. 
UST RECEIVED, a very nice lot of Seed Buckwheat, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 369 and 371 Broadway. RICH’D H. PEASE. 
June 27—w4tmit 





Ohio Farms for Sale. 


HE subscriber has three Farms for sale—one of 200 
acres, for $13,500—one of 140 acres, for $7,000, and 
one of 137 acres, for $6.700. 

I have also for sale, Pure-bred Cattle, Sheep and Swine, 
and from additions recently made to my stock, hope to supply 
all orders in ‘ull hereafter. N. B. HOGG. 

July 1—w4tmit Newark, O., June 26, 1554. 





Saffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, tor sale vy B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb, 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 





Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


T= celebrated fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested 

the last year, has been found equal, anid in many cases 
superior to the best Peruvian gaano. in its immediate effect, 
and much more permanently beneficial to the land. It is 
adapted to any soil in which there is a deficiency of phos- 
phate, which is ofien the case. All crops are benefited by its 
application It is composed of ground bones, decomposed 
by sulphuric acid, o which is added a due preportion of Pe- 
ruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, &c. 


For sale, with full directions for use, in bags of 150 pounds 
each. No charge for package. All bags will be branded 
“©. B. DeBurg. No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 

GEO. DAVENPORT, Ag’t for manufacturer, 
5 Commercial, cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 
Feb. 16, 1854—w& mtf 








Avavst, 


~~ 





Thomas’ New Farm Book. 


F ARM IMPLEMENTS, and the principles of their con- 
struction and ase, with 200 illustrations. By J. J. 
Tuomas. 

The following are only a few out of many of the commenda- 
tory notices which this work has already received from the 
press :— 

We wish to see this work placed in the hands of every 
farmer and farmer’s son, as an indispensable book ; and 
school commissioners should see that it has a place on the 
shelves of every rural district school library. It is admirably 
adapted for popular use as a text book. The illustrations are 
ample and excellent; and every statement is made in such a 
straightforward manner that even a child could not mistake 
the meaning. Mr. Thomas has done the agricultural com- 
munity a great service in the preparation of this book.— 
(Horticulturist. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thomas’ previous 
works, need not be told that # is written in a clear, concise, 
practical style, and though eminently scientific, the language 
is 30 free from all unnecessary technicalities, and so pleas- 
ingly familiar, and at the same time so well illustrated and 
enliveded by appropriate incidents, anecdotes, experiments, 
&c., as to excite and repay the continued attention of the 
reader. We can sincerely recommend it as the best work 
on the subject on which it treats, extant.—[Moore’s Rural 
New- Yorker. 

“ This is an invaluable work for the practical agriculturist, 
affording as it does the theory of mechanical forces as ap- 
plied in machinery used in farm labor; it will enable farmers 
to construct many indispensable articles, and to understand 
the principles and construction of all agricultnral machines.’’ 
—([Boston Herald. 

** We kuow Mr. Thomas to be one of the most talented, 
well-educated, intelligent and enterprising agriculturists of 
the Empire State, and is withal a graceful and attractive 
writer; thoroughly practical, and possessing an unusual share 
of good sense and a sound judgment. We consider the work 
before us one of the most valnable works for the farmer is- 
sued ina long time.—[Chicago Democrat. 

“ We have never seen so much philosophy brought to bear 
in a practical manner on the ordinary concerns of life.”’— 
[Presbyterian Banner. 

“'This book should be in every house having a garden be- 
longing to it; itis as necessary to the farmer as his plow.”’ 
—[Syracuse Journal. 

* It should not only grace every agricultural library, but 
should be in every farmer’s hands There is no tiller of the 
earth but may derive benefit and pleasure from this volume.”’ 
—[Mirror. 

** Just the book for farmers who wish to perform their la- 
bor intelligently and efficiently.’’°—[Zion’s Herald. 

*¢ This is an interesting and invaluable work for the farm- 
er, and should be in the hands of every farmer in the coun- 
try.’—[Ohio Farmer. 

* An admirable hand-book for the intelligent husbandman.’’ 
—[Protestant Churchman. 

* We should be glad to see the book in every one of our 
schools and popular libraries.”"-—{N. Y. Agriculturist. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New-York, and 
sold by Booksellers generally. 





Thomas Gould, 


B® EEDER OF DEVON CATTLE, Suffolk Swine, Mad- 
agascar or Lop-Eared Rabbits, and choice and fancy 
Poultry, Aurora, Cayuga county, N.Y. Mar.23—w&mif 





Albany Tile Works, 
Cornet of Patroon and Knoz-Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


RAIN TILE of the following descriptions and prices 

suitable for land drainage, always on hand in large or 

small quantities of the first quality, delivered at the docks and 
railroad depots free of cartage : 


Herse-Shoe Tile. 
4h inch Caliber, ¢o:60.000.s0sceswe's $1S per 1000 feet. 
3 SE errr weave do 
2 ileal ee Pt ecteasete iS te 12 do 
Sole Tile or Pipe. 
3 inch caliber,.......... $vieta . -$18 per 1000 feet. 
2 Oe? stele ie Sie 12 do 


Large Tile for drains about dwellings, yards, &c., of vari- 
ous sizes, $4 and $3 per 100 feet. Sole Tile, 4 inch calibre, 
for sink drains at #4 per 100 feet. Drain your land and save 
your crops. Orders from a distance will receive prompt 
attention. A. S. BABCOCK. 

Albany, April 20, 1854—w& m6m 
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Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany. 


HE subscriber having purchased the steck in trade of the 
above works, is now prepared to: furnish to order a full 
assortment of Farm Implements and Machines adapted to all 
sections of the country, both north and south, among which 
may be found— 


“ Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers.’’ 

Overshot Threshing Machines with Separators 

Mowing and Reaping Machines. 

Grist-mills, Corn-shellers and Clover-hullers. 

Circular and Cross-cut Saw-mills, adapted to the horse 
power, for cutting fire wood and fence stuff, with a full and 
complete assortment of FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 
and FERTILIZERS. For further particulars, full Cata- 
logue will be sent ou application by mail. 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 

March 30—w& mtf Successor to Emery & Co 





North River Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
No. 53 Cortland-Street, New- York, 


HERE may be found a large and complete assortment 
of the best and latest improved Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, Fertilizers of all kinds, &c., &c. 
March 1—mtf GEO. H. BARR & Co. 





United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New-York. 


N ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, in want of AGRI- 
IVI CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patterns; all of 
which we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortment the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, MeCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shipping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. OHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette. Superphosphute of 
Lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1853—m& wif. 





Appleton & Alderson’s Drain Tile Works, 


Corner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near Mr. Wil- 
son’s Nursery. 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of the 

various and most approved Patterus, at from $12 to $18 

per 1000 pieces. The Tile are more than 14 inches in length 

and a larger calibre than any of American manufacture for 

the same prices. We warrant every Tile to be perfectly 

sound, to fit good at the joilits so as to admit water and keep 

out the dirt, and to drain Land from 12 to 20 feet on each side 
of the drain, according to the nature of the soil. 

Also, large Tile for small brooks and drains about dwel- 
lings, &c. at from $4 to $8 per 100 pieces. 

Tile delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at Messis. L. & W. MERcHANT’s, 71 
Quay-st. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be sent free to those ad- 
dressing the subscribers. Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Address, APPLETON & ALDERSON, 

April 13—weow&mtf 195 Washington-st. Albany, N. Y. 


Prouty & Mears’ Plow. 


LARGE assortment of these celebrated Plows can be 
found at the North River Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 53 Cortlandt-street, New-York. 
March 1—mtf GEO. H. BARR & Co. 








Devon Cows, 


EIFERS, and Bu!! Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 











Cider Mill and Press. 


ICKOK’S CIDER MILL AND PRESS —This mill 
and press is conceded, by all who have seen and used 
it, to be the best~—simple in construction, portable, weighing 
275 Ibs., and not liable to get out of order. Warranted to 
work well, and give satisfaction. The first premiums of the 
American Institute and Crystal Palace have been awarded to 
this machine. Price, $40. Drawings and descriptions will 

be sent by addressing the sole agents, 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Cliff-street, New-York. 
May 1—m5t—w2tinM,Ju.J,A,&4tinS 





The People’s Patent Office. 


HIS well known establishment is still carried on under the 

personal superintendence of the undersigned, by whom 

all the necessary drawings, specifications, and documents, 

for Patents, Caveats, Designs, Foreign patents, &c., are pre- 

pared with the utmost fidelity and dispatch, on very moderate 
terms. 

Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or Inven- 
tions may at all times consult the undersigned without charge, 
either personally at his office, or by letter. To those living 
at a distance he would state, that all the needful steps neces- 
sary to secure a Patent, can be arranged by letter, just as 
well as if the party were present, and the expense of a jour- 
ney be thus saved: When parties wish to be informed as 
to the probability of being enabled to obtains Patents, it 
will be necessary for them to forward by mail a rough out- 
line sketch and description of the invention. No fee or charge 
is made for such examinations. 

Private consultations held daily with Inventors from 9. a. M. 
to5 p.m. All consultations and business strictly private and 
confidential. 

Models from a distance may be sent by express or other- 
wise. 

For further information apply to or address, post paid, 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal, 
Solicitor of American and ry oreign Patents. 
People’s Paient Office, 86 Nassau-Street, New-York. 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, a record of Science, Me- 
chanics, Invention, and Agriculture Published Monthly. 
Every number contains 32 pages, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and profusely illustrated with splendid engravings, 
forming at the end of every year two fine volumes, compris- 
ing nearly 400 pages, with about six hundred elegant engra- 
vings. Terms only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, sent by 
mail. Specimen Copies 12} cents. Address as above. 

myll—w&m3m 








Fertilizers. 
Bt Peruvian Guano— 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, “ DeBurg’s No. 1”— 
Poudrette, of the best quality— 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes— 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust. and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds of reliable quality, at the lowést market 
price. GEO. DAVENPORT, 5 Commercial, 
Feb. 9, 1854—w& mtf cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 





Peruvian Guano. 


AY E are receiving our stock of Peruvian Guano for sum- 
mer and fal] supply, per ships Northern Crown, La- 
vanter aud Antelope—are now prepared to supply all that 
may be in want of this valuable manure, and request early 
application. Price, $55 per ton of 2.000 Ibs. When taken 
in lots of Five Tons and upwards, a discount will be made. 


There are various substances now offering in this market 
for Peruvian Guano. To avoid imposition,be particular to ob- 
serve that the genuine Guano has branded on each bag. 

Nol, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

Imported by F. Barreda Brothers—Loncett & GRiFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Ciiff street, New- 
York. June 1—w4tmtf 





Manures. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust, Bone Black, Sulphuric Acid, Potash, Pou- 
dretie, Plaster of Paris, Charcoal, &c., &c., for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & Co., 


March 1—mtf 53 Cortlandt-street, New-York. 





Ground Bone. 


HE subscribers are now prepared to furnish Bone Dust 
by the barrel or ton in its pure and most efficient state, 
ground to any desired fineness. GEO.H. BARR & Co., 
March 1—mtf 53 Cortiandt-street, New-York. 
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English Cattle. 
fe Agricultural Societies and others requiring the best 
bred Cattle from England, embracing ure*Blood Hor: 
ses, Short-Horns, North Devons, Herefords, Ayrshire and 
Alderney Cows. 
Also, Pure: Bred South Down, Cotswold, and Leicester 
Sheep. 
Also, Suffolk, Essex and Berkshire Swine—Imported on 
commission into any part of the United States and Canada, by 


Messrs. THOS. BETTS § BROTHERS, of Herts, Eng. 


Cattle ordered previous to first September, will be insured, 
if desired. 

Every information with regard to terms and shipment of 
Stock to America, will be strictly attended to by applying to 
James M. Mtuier, 81 Maiden Lane, New-York City, who 
is fully authorized to act as our Agent. 

James M. Miner, THOS. BETTS & BROS. 

Agent, New-York City. Herts, England. 

July !—w&m3m 
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For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


A Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and Fireside. 


HE Country GENTLEMAN has now beeu published 18 
months, making three large and beautiful qaarto volumes 
of 416 pages; and the gratification with which it has bee re- 
ceived by the public, and the liberai circulation already ex- 
tended to it, show that its general plan and object have met 
with the hearty approbation of those whose interests and im- 
provement it was tended to promote. It combines in one 
large sheet, an AGRICULTURAL, HonTICULTURAL and Fami- 
Ly JouRNAL, furnishing, besides its large amount of practical 
matter on Rural Affairs, in its Frresip—E DEPARTMENT, a 
choice collection of articles peculiarly adapted to interest and 
exalt the views and aims of the Famity Circ ie, together 
with a careful digest of the News oF THE WEEK, and a full 
report of the Propuc® and CatTLe Markets; and it will be 
the constant aim of the publisher to make it indispensable to 
the Farmer, and desirable to every one who has a rod of 
ground to cultivate, or a home to beautify—and by devoting 
its columns to IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, ELEVATION 
IN CHARACTER, alld REFINEMENT IN TasTE, to render THE 
Country GENTLEMAN the standard in its sphere. 

It is illustrated with superior eugravings of Houses, Farm 
Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, Flowers, 
&c., and printed in a neat and attractive style, forming two 
handsome quarto vols, of 416 pages each, per year. 

TreRrmMs.—Two Dollars per year, and Three copies for $5. 
Six copies will be sent six months for $5; the money in all 
cases to be remitted in advance. 

A new vol. (the 4th,) commences the Ist of July, 1954. 

Tue CuLtivator, which has now been published for 
twenty years, is still continued by the subscriber, and is too 
well known in every part of the Union to need commenda- 
tion. It is believed that it is not too much to say that it has 
always enjoyed the reputation of ranking as the first of our 
monthly rural journals. 1t is now published at Firty Cents 
a year, and to Clubs of eight or more, at 37} cents. 

(> All letters to be addressed to LUTHER ‘TUCKER, 
Ed. Co. Gent. and Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 


CREDENTIALS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.., 


A gentleman in Massachusetts, distinguished for his scien- 
tific attainments and his practical skill as an agriculturist, 
writes us: ‘I cannot close without expressing the gratifi- 
cation I feel in reading the Country Gentleman from week 
to week. If the hearty approbation of a single reader is of 
any worth to you, you have mine most heartily, I assure 
you.”’——Another, in sending in his subscription, says: “I 
cannot refrain fromm expressing to you the great satisfaction 
I have had in reading the Country Gentleman. I consider it 
the most valuable family paper for the farmer that I know 
of. "From a gentleman in Western New-York: “I 
consider the Country Gentleman the BrsT paper for. our 
farmers I have yet seen.’’—=A subscriber at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says: “I read the Country Gentleman with much plea- 
sure and profit; and I think there is but one sentiment among 
its numerous readers, and that is, that it is the leading agri- 
cultural periodical of our country, useful and practical.’? 
—A subscriber in Tennessee writes as follows; ‘I con- 
fess my admiration of your weekly journal, the Country 
Genileman—this beau ideal of the denizen of the soil.’—— 
From a subscriber in Dutchess county: “Ihave taken the 
Country Gentleman since it was first published, and I think 
it the best agricultural paper | ever took, if not the best pub- 
lished in the land.’’+——-From a subscriber in Ohio: “ Let 
me say to you, that [ think the Country Gentleman decidedly 
the best agricultural paper inthe country, and ‘I have seen 
and read many, for their name is legion.”"~——From another 
subscriber in Ohio: ‘I value the Country Gentleman as 
the best of sixteen agricultural papers which I take.”’>——— 
The Hudson Gazette pronounces it‘ decidedly the best agri- 
cultural publication in the country.’’——The Winsted Herald 
says: “On all matters pertaihing to the occupation of the 
Farmer and the Horticulturist. as well as to Domestic Ar- 
chitecture and the country Fireside, tt is without a rival.” 
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THE CULTIVATOR: 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy. 
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THE PRICE REDUCED TO §0 CENTS A YEAR. 





All subscriptions must commence with the January No 
and the payments must in all cases accompany the order for 
the paper. LUTHER TUCKER 
Publisher, Albany, N. Y. 




















